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The Fuse wire hangs loosely between two Mica Strips. The Strips 
can be bent or broken, but the Fuse wire remains in- 
tact. No matter how roughly the Fuse is 
handled the Fuse wire will not 
become broken. 





Every Fuse Guaranteed to be Good. 
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the only gainer is the rank outsider who gets his service 
too cheap. They are tired of trying to hold disgruntled 
stockholders in line. And they will realize that with 
better rates, a broader service and less extraordinary ex- 
pense, they can afford to be better and stronger inde- 
pendents than they are now. 

The problem of whether to connect or not to connect 
with the Bell, so far from being a new one, is as old as 
independent telephony. Bell figures lay claim to a present 
connection with nearly 8,000 independent telephone com- 
panies in this country. ‘This figure may be authentic, or 
it may be greatly exaggerated; no one but the Bell 
statisticians know positively as to that. But that there 
are thousands of flourishing independent companies 
whose lines connect with Bell lines, whether they an- 
nounce that fact in association meeting or not, is well 
known. And that they are wise in continuing the inter- 
connecting relationship seems proven by the fact that 
they are still independent, and prosperous. 

Telephone authorities who have considered the 
problem sanely from an economic and commercial stand- 
point, and without sentiment, have long foreseen that 
ultimate physical connection of all lines is inevitable 
Kempster B. Miller, in an article which appeared in the 
Engineering Magazine in January, 1900,* said: 

The telephone is not of necessity a natural monopoly. Street 
car systems in a great city, or the railway system in a great 
country, might be said to be natural monopolies in the same way. 
The system that takes a passenger rapidly and comfortably from 
iny point to any other for a reasonable fare is the most desira 
ble one. This might be done by a natural monopoly, but is 
usually accomplished by a system of transfers between the lines 
of one or several companies. Is the problem the same in 
telephony? At present, no. In the future, yes. The methods 
and apparatus of the independent companies are not as yet [1900] 
sufficiently standardized to make practicable a system of unt- 
versal communication. The courts have held, however, in more 
cases than one, that telephone companies are common carriers, 
and as the purely technical difficulties are removed there can be 
no doubt that the co-operation of exchanges operated by oppos 
ing companies will not only be possible, but will be demanded 
as a necessity. 

In 1900 Mr. Miller saw a technical difficulty in inter 
connecting, in the then somewhat crude and unstandard 
ized apparatus used by the independents. ‘That obstacle 
did not exist for long. For years independent telephone 
apparatus has been the finest in the world. 

For a more modern example of the trend of honest 
independent thought toward universal service we can 
do no better than to refer to the front cover page of 
the bulletin of the Indiana Independent Telephone Asso 
ciation for August, 1909, which is issued from the office 
of the association’s president, Charles S. Norton: 


1 
] 
i 


rhe telephone can be made the basis of a great, permanent 
and eminently successful business when the proper methods of 
dispensing its service to the public are finally found. Present 
methods are successful only in a measure. Any one who knows 
the business and the wants of the public must realize that the 
ideal basis for operation is neither a monopoly nor independent 
Monopoly’s methods are antagonistic to the public’s interest. A 
telephone operated independently of other exchanges does not 
meet the public’s demand for service. The flat rate charge for 
ervice works an injustice among the subscribers. The 
ntro] the telephon the country today 
have no small problem before them in getting out of the tel 
phone all there is in it, while at the time they make it 
serve the public in the fullest capacity possible. ‘ 

We cannot refrain from referring again to the sam« 
Indiana association bulletin, page 5. Here the principle is 
clearly expressed that the independent company that con 

“Merits of Independent and Industrial Telephone Syste by Ker 
B. Miller, 


xchange 


ien who c business of 


Same 
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nects with the Bell still remains independent until it de- 
liberately chooses to repudiate its own cause: 


Co-operation is still in order. We have a 
Indiana that have seen fit to connect their exchanges 
Bell toll Ines. This is to be regretted, but the act is done and 
harsh words are not going to undo it. But with Bell toll 
line connections they can still demonstrate their fealty and 
loyalty to the independent cause by giving the independent 
toll lines every message which it is possible for tl 


few companies in 


with the 
; : 


even 


17 
them to handle 


These exchanges owe the Bell_nothing, but they do ow 
much to the independents. The day has not long past when, 
if it had not been for the absolute loyalty of the independent 


: : 
ndent exchang 


Now that they 


neighbors these same dual-toll-connecting indeps 
would have been crushed by the Bell monopoly 


have made their foundation secure by getting rid of the possi 
bilities of competition, will they be loyal to the independents wh 
stood by them in their day of need? 

Dual toll line connection becomes the basest act of perfidy 
when the company making it takes away from the independent 
toll lines, the business which they have built up and gives it 
their competitor. 

Co-operation shines brightest when a company, having mad 


dual toll line connection for reasons which apy to it suffici 
still gives to independent lines all the toll line business whicl 
they can handle. 


And again: 


A company may take on dual toll line connections in orde 


to protect itself against vicious co-operative competition and still 
co-operate with the independents nd give to them « ry mie 
sage which they can handl Sucl ( s re loy 
than one which, without du toll line nnections refuses t 
co-operate with the remaining independents in building uy 
universai operating independent syst t] 

It is true that there is a danger involved in the mak 
ing of interconnection contracts with the Bell: but th 
danger is one of carelessness only. It is absolut vithis 
the power ol! the independents to dictate the terms < 


ract ; 


such a and the somewhat 
which the Bell bears in independent qu 
a sufficient warning as to the preparation and terms 
the arrangement. Competent legal 

monopolized any more than is telephone 


. } 
Con 


Services are not 


service 


In the possible event of the formation of a gr 
“wire trust” through the amalgamation of the telephone 
and telegraph interests, the independents will hold th: 
key to universal communication their hands. It re 


with them to make the most of that 


WORTH-WHILES SUCCEED 


M's who have long been engaged in the telephone 
business are prone to recall the past, recounting the 
“good old days” and the excitement attending the pro- 
motion and launching of new enterprises—the franchise 
getting, the buying, the hurley-burley of starting. Too 
few of the old school are engaged in the laudable occupa- 
tion of a look ahead. Managers of operating 
lack the vigor of earlier days; they have been spoiled by 


vettino 
Ss ~ 


systems 


> | e ’ . 
too short era ot comfort and easy business 


When money 


comes without a struggle, life’s luxuries 

are apt to divert too much of it High salaries, divi 

dends, interest on bonds issued for imaginary require 

ments and other extravagances follow in the wake of 
early successes. 

Among operators, the annual conventions have had 

a tendency to show who ts the “good fellow” rather than 


to develop the best plan to conserve investment and 
render satisfactory service Among manufacturers, a 


the conversion of 
easy matter to 
which of the manufacturers 
for permanency and which for the 
from ‘t 


partial cessation of orders has meant 
their factories to other work. It is an 


understand by ‘his tendency, 
were in the business 
that 


money could be made There are 


some 
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Union's action at Toledo. The Toledo Ilome stockhold 
ers are looking to dividends, in addition to maintenance 
of plant and service. 

The Central Union doesn’t need the dividends. ‘The 
stockholders are with maintenance and exten 
sion of plant and service. It can afford to be extrava 
evant and reckless, based upon its own point of view. It 
is the one particularly spoiled child of the A. T. & T. 
Co. Reared in luxury, it has also been favored with 
luck. Having the money it will try to beat down the 
Home company at Toledo, but its present plan will be 
abandoned for something better after it sobers up. 

Ohio is the formidable independent stronghold that 
meets in annual convention under the banner of “co 
operation.” We have listened for some bombardment in 
the Buckeye State, but are disappointed that early sl 
mishes assume such primitive methods. To beat the 
Ohio crowd something better than rate-cutting will have 
to be adopted. 


satisfied 


<1T 


THE WIRE TRUST. 
. opinion that the Postal Telegraph Company has 
purchased the Western Union Telegraph Company 
seems to prevail. The report has persisted since the 
middle of September and is significant because of the 
relation the Mackays hold to the American Telephone 
& Telegraph Company. 

The Postal’s capital is set down at 
Western Union’s stocks and bonds aggregate $138,000, 
000. The Commercial Cable Company, one of the Post 
al’s assets, is capitalized at $23,000,000. Here is an ag 
gregate of two hundred and twenty-two million dollars 
a fairly respectable amount with which to conjure the 
monied interests. The Goulds, the Mackays, the Sage 
estate and others of equal financial importance, are tan 
gled up in the securities of all these concerns. It has 
long been known that the Mackays have large holdings 
in telephone stocks and bonds. 

The actual merger of the two telegraph co 
is laid at the door of A. T. & T. Company. The tend 
ency of the parent Bell company, since Mr. Vail took 
hold of it, has been toward a larger corporation, to own 
outright the several concerns which have always here- 
tofore been affiliated with it as licensees. - 

Che rumor of a billion dollar wire trust is not with 
out foundation. The press may be guilty of too much 


$91,000,000 


panies 


presumption most of the time It is always prone t 
meddle, but in dealing with generalities in this case it has 
much that is real upon which to hazard its guess. The 
Western Union has been particularly prosperous during 
the past year. It has had a complete understanding with 
e Postal There has been no rate-cutting; no waste 
luplicating lines. It was in splendid physical and 
nancial condition. Only recently 1t had been awarded 


he American T. & T. 
the culmination of litigation that had been 


lamages of $5,000,000 against 1 


n the courts nearly a quarter of a century. besides this, 
it has been known that the Goulds were willing to sell 
and that the Mackays wanted to buy. The incentive must 
have been a most beautiful prospectus of a gigantic com 


bination that contemplated a controlling interest in the 


transmission of intelligence for the American continent 
Some of these crisp winter mornings we will read all 
about it. Possibly the stock will be quoted, but if you 


will have some you will deal with the owners of A. T. 
& T., Western Union and Postal, through their brokers, 


‘f course, but at the price the crowd who know 


1 
aliWays 
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how to pyramid their holdings will ask for it. The 
sweetly disposed, complaisant public will have a place 
to send their money and get slightly more for its uss 
than the savings banks offer. 


THE CONTEST 


HE contest is won! 

eliminating, is over; now it is 
ful duty to convey elation to the few and disappointment 
to the many. 

The contest closed Septembe r } 
in a competition of this kind that the contributors hold 
their manuscripts until the last moment, for there is 
always the possibility of a better thought to be added, « 
a change to be made, before 
winner to its final decision. But 
surprising to the contest editor of TELEPHONE EN: 
for just as he thought the excitement wus over, his desk 


WINNERS. 
The task of reading’, rereading, 


our pleasant yet pain 


it is but natura 


, 
sending the 


the result was very 


was fairly inundated with a flood of manuscripts of all 
shapes and sizes. 

But the most surprising and gratifying thing of a 
was the uniformly high grade of the ticl On l 
not suppose so many people could exhibit the art 


elles lettres in treating a difficult subject; not that fin 
writing had any 


enjoys reading a 


bearing on the awards 
well-written article As ma Ye sup 
posed, however, this remarkable 
all the contributions did not help any in the 
just four prize winners. 

We know that it is not customary for a publicatior 
holding a prize contest to 
CELEPHONI 


win. But ENGINEER'S contest ed 


did not 


tor does not like to think that when the prize articles 
are read some of the losers will say “Why, my pape 
vas as good as that!” So we feel c: pon t t 
that some of the best essays on etiquette we have eve 
read were excluded because they offered n sugges 
to the telephone company, on the one hand 
ther were not exactly suitable f ibut in o 
lav telephone users—the publi Others which « ined 
=f celkent suggesti 5 T hot ( | 
Ver CISCa4r¢ ed beca S¢ Lil cle S 1 ( bec 
idopte nd were not new in an ( St het 
( suggestions, and stopped there t o t 
dea tar enough to be of practical uss 
l'rom what we hav: id \ read re unde 
d that the judges ha somewnh ire ¢ 
and, indeed, their announcement cam S the k 
| time to get into the October number, where we had 
omised it lor that reason we shall have to be con 
and to ask our readers to be co1 tent, witl the meré 
ention of the names of the prize winners \ the 
details as to the work of selection, together w it leas 
one of the prize-winning articles, will be given in the 
November number of TELEPHONE ENGINEER 
TELEPHONE ENGINEER takes pleasur cing 
is its board of judges in awarding the prizes, Ker t 
3. Miller, of McMeen and Miller, Charles S. Wi 
chief engineer of the Ke llogg Switchboard and Supp! 
Company, and Fred M. Carter, president of the ¢ 
White Lead Works; thus comprising two telephone e) 


° ] 1 
rts and a large 


We be 


- 1 , 
user OT telepnone service 


o to offer our congratulations to Messrs. Jay 


_ 


Houghtaling, Minneapolis, Minn., first prize winner; Or: 
rin W. Hollis, Braintree, Mass., second prize winner; 
rank J. Wisse, Philadelphia, Pa., third prize winner and 
P. IF, Daniels, Terre Haute, Ind., fourtl winnel 
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Libraries in Telephone Exchanges 


By O. N. Livermore 


HE evolution of seventeen libraries 

of thirty-six hundred volumes from 

a traveling scrap-book is another of 
those surprising, quick growths of Chi- 
cago enterprises. 

During the year 1904, it was pro- 
posed that a scrap-book should be made 
by the various exchanges of the Chicago 
Telephone Company, each one being given 
a different subject upon which to work, 
such as flowers, memory, history, etc., and 
when completed these books were found 
to contain very interesting reading mat- 
ter and pictures, a great many drawings 
being made by operators, and great talent 
displayed in a number of well-written 
articles, which proved to be a source of 
great profit and entertainment for the 
operators. 

This was demonstrated by the great 
demand for the books at the luncheon and 
rest periods. After being enjoyed by all 
the forces, the books were exchanged, 
that is, forwarded from office to office, in 


order to give the employes an opportunity « 


just what the others were doing. 


t 





This scrap-book idea was taken up by the operators 


in a very enthusiastic manner, and they entered into a luplicat 
friendly rivalry to see which could make best book  purchas« 
for their exchange. As a whole the results were so good _ by the 

that the books were shown to the officials of the « 

pany, who were so pleased that they v 1 to giv e, elect 
prize of $50 for the best and $25 for the d be : t 
the money to be expended as the operators t Wen 

worth office received the first prize and C et the se 

ond, and both voted to spend the money f S 


f books and start a library. 
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On a recent check-up it was interesting to note that 
nine-tenths of the operators are members of the library. 
The great number of books that are being drawn out 
weekly is another pleasing feature. As new books are 
being purchased great care is exercised in selecting the 
works of the best authors, and in all exchange libraries 
will be found volumes of history (also a copy of Web- 
ster’s unabridged dictionary), each exchange averaging 
from 200 to 400 volumes, with the exception of the three 
downtown offices. These latter are provided with books 
from the public library, the company standing as guar- 
antor for all who desire the privilege and providing for 
daily exchange of books. 

The public library catalogues are to be found in 
the rest rooms and from these selection of books may be 
made. Several selected lists of good books are to be 
found on the rest room tables, or are supplied upon re- 
Books for exchange are handed to the librarian, 


quest. 
m., and a new 


with list and library card, before 9 a. 
book is returned the same day. 

The neighborhood exchanges have recently been 
awarded prizes for the highest standing in service tests 
made by the service inspection department, and South 
Chicago and West Pullman having stood the highest in 
these tests, have chosen books for their prizes, with the 
idea of starting a library in their respective offices. The 
same practice as regards collecting of moneys, etc., is 
followed here as in the city exchanges, mission type 
bookcases having been sent each of these offices. 

It has been found that the library scheme in the 
various exchanges has worked out very successfully, and 
not only affords the operating people many a pleasant 
hour by having access to them, but also is very educa- 
tional, as it keeps them in touch with the newest works. 


The Education of the People 

At the recent officer’s meeting in London a serious 
proposal was put forward that special officers of ex- 
perience should be engaged to devote their whole time 
to the work of educating subscribers in the part they 
play in the matter of telephone service, says W. A. \ al- 
entine in the National Telephone Journal. This novel 
proposal has many attractive features, and one recog- 
nizes that at the present time such an officer“would have 
a long furrow to hoe. 

It has been recognized that the less the subscriber 
has to do the better it will be for the service; this has 
doubtless weighed with the company’s expert advisers 
when considering technical policy, and under the central 
battery system which is being gradually introduced in 
its exchanges the part to be played by the subscriber has 
been reduced to a minimum. The opposite conditions 
must give rise to difficulty in automatic systems, where 
the switching operation has to be performed by the 
originator of the call. 

Notwithstanding the introduction of the central bat- 
tery system into the exchanges of this country, with the 
consequent lessened responsibility of the public, there is 
still great need for education. One of the best methods 
of getting subscribers interested is to arrange for their 
visiting an up-to-date switchroom. It is difficult to get 
a clear idea of what a subscriber expects to see in a 
switchroom, but it is invariably the experience that the 
actual is very much at variance with the expected. 

In forms of expression much is still left to be de- 


sired. If subscribers answered their telephones promptly, 


and generally carried out the rules so carefully compiled 
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for their guidance, how much the service would be im- 
proved! 

To appoint special officers for the purpose of educat- 
ing the subscribers is a somewhat costly method, and 
meantime a great deal can be done by the existing organi- 
zation. The education should begin early, and much re- 
sponsibility rests with the body of officers who fit the 
instruments and who first get into touch with the, ex- 
change from the new subscriber’s premises. No doubt 
at this stage eager eyes watch the fitter’s every movement 
and the methods he adopts in calling the operator’s atten- 
tion, while the expressions he uses are carefully noted. 

After the fitter, a foreman calls to see that the 
apparatus has been properly fixed, and he has thus an 
opportunity of early correcting any error in the method 
or the expressions used by the subscriber. From time to 
time, too, an instrument inspector in making his regular 
inspections or in clearing faults has his opportunity of 
tactfully putting the subscriber right if he notices any 
irregularities. What is specially required is that every 
officer of the company should see carefully that he in- 
variably carries out the rules himself, thus setting the 
right example to the subscriber. 

\t the last session of the officers’ meeting the chair- 
man expressed satisfaction at the results obtained during 
recent years through the education of the company’s 
officers, especially those of the traffic department, who 
are more closely related to the public in the hour-to-hour 
telephone service; and it is interesting to find that even 
in the way of spelling out telephone numbers subscribers 
are adopting the method used by the operators. The 
electrician here has issued a communication to his staff 
in connection with the general question, from which good 
is expected. 

We have heard a good deal lately of “What the 
public wants,” and public demand will more quickly be 
satisfied when the public realize that they themselves are 
important factors in the supply of an efficient telephone 
service. 


A Wireless Microphone Relay 


A relay has been devised for use with the telephone 
receivers of wireless telegraph systems. It is customary 
to read wireless telegrams by means of a telephone re- 
ceiver. The relay consists of a step-down transformer 
coil, the fine wire of which is connected with the elec- 
trolytic detector, while heavy wire is connected to the tele- 
phone receiver. The fine wire is wound to 450 ohms, 
while the thick wire coil is wound to 3 ohms. A carbon 
rod rests on the diaphragm of the telephone receiver 
while the opposite end engages a carbon block, thus form- 
ing a microphone. The second telephone is placed in cir- 
cuit with this microphone and a battery. The second 
telephone thus reproduces the “wireless” signals so loudly 
as to be heard throughout a large room. 





A Telephone Pilot 

A novel invention, to enable ships to dispense with 
pilots in rivers and harbors, has been devised by a mem- 
ber of the electrical engineering department of McGill 
University at Montreal. It consists of an insulated cable 
laid on the bed of the navigable channel followed by 
ships. An alternating current is sent through the cable 
and the induction from the current affects two telephones 
on board, thus enabling the ship’s officers to keep to the 
line of the cable by listening to the telephone. 
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A High Efficiency Dispatching Circuit 


By H. L. Burns 


HE use of the telephone for the handling of trains’ lig. 1. The dispatcher’s equipment is subst 
is not by any means new. For several years a num same as shown in Fig. 2, except that special apy 
ber of railroads have been using the ordinary local is used. In order to provide the dispatcher with th 


battery, bridged telephone for this purpose, the various possible receiving he is provided with instruments 


oY : ~41] . . ~ sh . fae] ] 7 ] . ] . : 7 
stations being called by code ringing. This arrangement fairly low impedance. A head receiver is used. and 


iS 
was found to serve very well for short lines, with not’ in series with the induction coil: the latter is speci 


very many stations. When the attempt was made to designed to give the best possible transmitting c 
use this arrangement on |] 


lit ith a ile - "1 mth o 1 eereiv: ~ + ] 
longer lines with a larger num with good receiving. A locking transmitter kev is 


ber of stations, it was found that the transmission would vided inasmuch as the dispatcher will ordinarily req 


be seriously impaired when one or more of the receivers oth hands r his work [he transmitter itself 
eS Leaemn . P — « tha aw ma Ls i +1 ~] . e205 j 1 — 

were off from the hook at the same time This difficulty e che ve and is special for this purpos« 

was very noticeable later on when selectors began to be It will be noted that the wa t 
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important and busier roads that a number of stations may be listening at once with 
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rangement OI a 1o0ca watTery c pno;ne Originally this it eacn st constitute, when lstenir takes place 
= sie As ad | ot th, al ET ne Be pene we o> oo | ee ae Dales I +] ° ; 
arrangement Was used a ) et ispatcners and Way ) ot I Vv nign impedance urtner in orde 
stations. From the sketch it will be seen that the bridge give efficient receiving. a large proportior cs 
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induction coil and these bridged across the line through 
the condenser. 

When the key is normal the receiver is directly 
across the line through a condenser which gives the best 
possible receiving conditions. The receiver is specially 
wound and the impedance of the bridge at this time is 
about 2,400 ohms to talking current, practically all of 
which is in the receiver and consequently active for re- 
ceiving. When the key is operated, the induction coil 
being bridged directly across the line through the con- 
denser gives the best possible condition for transmitting. 
The function of the retardation coil is to prevent ex- 
cessive side tone in the receiver when talking, also by 
raising the impedance of the receiver circuit, more of 
the transmission is forced upon the line. This retarda- 
tion coil is so designed that in case the dispatcher wishes 
to break in, a sufficient volume of the dispatcher’s voice 
currents will pass through the receiver to attract the 
operator’s attention. 

The induction coil and transmitter are also special 
for this purpose. Three cells of dry battery or their 
equivalent are used for transmitter battery, the latter 
being in use only during the time the operator is actually 
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talking. In developing this circuit and apparatus, the 
problem has been studied as a whole, rather than as a 
problem.of transmitting or of receiving alone. The 
various pieces of apparatus have been designed to work 
together, having in view the best possible results as a 
whole. This circuit is in use on circuits up to over two 
hundred miles with as many as forty-five stations ; twenty 
of these stations can be listening simultaneously without 
seriously impairing the transmission on the line. 





Western Union Sells Telephone Stock 


Theodore N. Vail, president of the American Tele- 
phone and Telegraph company states that the papers have 
been signed whereby about $16,000,000 stock of the New 
York Telephone company, owned by the Western Union 
Telegraph company, has been purchased by the American 
Telephone and Telegraph company. This is in accord- 


ance with the plan whereby the American company will 
consolidate all lines in New York state. 

From the latest official reports it appears that the 
Western Union held $9,733,100 stock of the New York 


Telephone company, which was pledged as collateral for 
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the $10,000,000 series A Western Union convertible 
bonds, and in addition had in its treasury $6,488,700 New 
York Telephone stock, half paid. 

The price paid is said to be in the neighborhood 
of 150. 

Just how it will be arranged for releasing the tele- 
phone stock which forms the collateral for Western 
Union bonds cannot be learned, but it is thought that 
possibly something will be done toward retiring the bonds 
prior to their maturity. These bonds are convertible into 
stock of the Western Union Telegraph company at par 
from Jan. 2, 1909, to Jan. 2, 1919, and within that period 
up to thirty days prior to redemption if called. The 
bonds are subject to call at 105 on May 1, 1912, or any 
subsequent interest date. 

The opinion is held in well informed quarters that 
the sale of the Western Union’s telephone stock is another 
step in the deal involving the transfer of control of the 
telegraph company to the American Telephone and Tele- 
graph company. It is thought that the American com- 
pany interests have already acquired a large amount of 
the convertible bonds, in addition to considerable stock 
holdings in the Western Union. 

Robert C. Clowry, president of the Western Union 
Telegraph company, said today: 

“This is a transaction the directors have had under 
consideration for some time. It means simply that we 
think the money represented by our telephone holdings 
could be better invested in some other way. It has noth- 
ing to do with other rumors that have lately been in cir- 
culation. It means no change of relations between the 
Western Union and the telephone company.” 

Contrary to the general impression, the transaction 
just concluded does not involve any settlement of the 
long pending suit between the American Telephone and 
Western Union, judgment in which was recently returned 
in favor of Western Union in approximately $5,000,000. 
The American Telephone officials take the position that 
this suit has been pending in the courts for twenty-frve 
years, and must be decided upon its legal merits. 


Bismuth for Microphones 

For wireless telephony, and also for increasing the 
volume of sound in ordinary telephony, microphones are 
necessary for high voltages, but for all ordinary carbon 
microphones the voltage must be kept low, for, if it be- 
comes considerable, arcing takes place, whereby the car- 
bon particles are caked together and sounds are produced 
in the apparatus itself which greatly hinder or altogether 
prevent the transmission of the sounds. Herr Munchen- 
hagen, of Tempelhoy, proposes to remove the difficulty 
by taking advantage of a fact already well known and one 
already useful in the construction of measuring instru- 
ments, viz., that the resistance of a bismuth coil changes 
in a magnetic field, increasing when the strength of the 
field increases and vice versa. If, then, the coils on the 
poles of the permanent magnet are made of bismuth 
instead of copper, the change will enable the telephone to 
be used as a microphone. When the instrument is spoken 
into the field strength of the permanent magnet will vary 
with the vibrations of the iron diaphragm, and hence alter 
the resistance of the bismuth coil. In this way we shall 
get current changes like those in the ordinary carbon 
microphone, and the above-mentioned disadvantage will 
be got rid of, the limit to the voltage being the con- 
ductivity of the bismuth wire.—Electrical Engineer. 
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Modern Equipment at Dawson, Georgia 


By A. C. Rowsey 


HE awakening of Georgia was one of the summer’s 
: developments of the telephone industry in the 

South. The demand for up-to-date lines of com- 
munication indicated a tendency to “key up” to the re- 
sources of the state and enter far-off markets. It is an 
indication of the passing of the old regime and the an- 
nihilation of sectional lines. In a sense, the extension 
and revision of the telephones in the South is the last 
phase of its reconstruction. 

The example of the manufacturers of Sparta and of 
the farmers of Hancock county in aligning themselves 
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in a telephone propaganda was followed later by a com- 
plete revolution of the telephone system of Dawson. 
Here the local company was absorbed by a new organi- 
zation which contracted for an installation that would 
be as up to date as a metropolitan plant, yet provided 
for the utilization of a part of the former equipment. 
The installation, therefore, is of particular interest, 
for it shows an efficient conversion of an old style 100- 
line magneto equipment into a model exchange affording 
special toll connections with long distance trunks and 
a zone of radiation of a dozen miles in diameter. The 
daring enterprise and the faith of the new company in 
the prosperity of Dawson can be best appreciated when 
it is considered that Dawson has a population now of 
only 2,936. It is in the County of Terrall, which has 





a population of 19,023. It is, however, a rich fruit, 
sugar and cotton country, twenty-five miles from Albany, 
where the value of market information is paramount. 
The new switchboard affords direct Bell connection 
from the central office board, via special circuits run- 
ning southeast to Albany, northeast to Americus, and a 
third west to Eufala, with the entire long distance sys- 
tem of the country. The original exchange consisted 
of a Western Electric magneto type of board, consisting 
of three sections. The new switchboard and other ap- 
paratus as they are at present in operation at Dawson are 


shown in the accompanying cuts. This new central bat- 


tery equipment was manufactured by the Western Elec- 
tric Company, and consists of four sections of a two- 
panel board, with a capacity ,600 lines, each of which 
ultimately may be equipped with from one to four sta- 
tions 
Onlv a few vears ig e compa! Ve hig st of 
first-class ce 1 battery equipments i even 
ediut S exchanges prevented t being ed 
for this k ot W K [The convenience to the subs b- 
ers on a t of the automatic signali1 ch efh- 
ci€ cy ¢ tne yper s and the \ ST ¢ enance, 
resulting from the location of e batteries the ex- 
change, have, weve made t f espe lly at- 
tractive to both large and s g panies, 
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and at the present time they are usually installed wher- 
ever service is required by 300 or more subscribers. 

As already stated, the switchboard consists of four 
sections of two panels each. Each regular subscriber 
section is equipped with 240 answering jacks, 800 sub- 
scriber’s multiple jacks and 80 outgoing trunk multiple 
jacks. The lines are multiplied every second section. 
Each station being arranged for one operator, each hav- 
ing two panels for jacks, the board, therefore, accom- 
modates four operators. The switchboard is self-con- 
tained with the exception of the usual main distributing 
frame and the intermediate distributing frame, the latter 
being used for cross connecting and also provides space 
for mounting line resistances and toll trunk relays. 

The board possesses in general the same transmit- 
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of one strip to the left of the next lower strip. The 
groups are separated from each other by narrow strips 
of white holly, and in the stile casing opposite each group 
is placed an ivory name plate to designate the number 
of that particular group. 

Directly below the subscriber multiple jacks is a 
space in each panel for 40 other multiple jacks, 20 per 
strip, with two designation strips. This space is used 
for the outgoing trunks, ring down trunks and various 
local trunks which are multipled in every fourth panel 
through the switchboard. This space can also be used 
for toll line multiple jacks in toll and recording sections. 
Each panel in this multiple space is designated by an 
ivory number plate mounted in the stile casing. 

Next below the multiple portions and directly above 
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The Dawson 


ting and operating features of the larger switchboards 
which have been installed at Bell central stations in the 
telephone centers of the country. It is provided with 
line lamp signals and supervisory lamp signals, the latter 
being arranged for positive supervision ; that is, they are 
extinguished while the lines are in use, but are lighted 
as soon as the receivers are placed on the hook. This 
conveys an imperative signal to the operator to take down 
the connection. 

[he arrangement of the equipment on the front of 
the board is shown in the cut. In the upper part are 
mounted the subscriber multiple jacks, each panel having 
a capacity for 400 jacks. These are multipled every 
fourth panel or in every second section of the switch- 
board, and are arranged in groups of 100, each group 
consisting of five strips, with 20 jacks per strip. The 
jacks in each group are numbered 0-99 from left to right, 
the numbers running in consecutive order from the right 





Terminal R 
the lamp or piling rail is the space occupied by the an 
swering jacks and line signals. The answering jacks 1n 


each panel are numbered from top down, and provided 
with designation strips. The blank spaces in the face of 
the board are filled with suitable apparatus blanks, fin- 
ished to match the adjacent woodwork, so that when 
additions are made, the blanks may be replaced by the 
necessary apparatus. 

The necessary ringing and listening keys, and the 
call wire and switching keys, are mounted so as to be 
conveniently operated, and behind them are the super- 
visory lamps and plugs in the order named. The key 
shelves are equipped with locks, and are hinged so that 
each key shelf can be raised, affording access to key 


springs, lamp sockets and wiring. 

In general, the apparatus throughout the board con 
forms to standard Bell practice, being the same as that 
used with excellent results on the large switchboards. 
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The cut-off jacks are so designed for this board that they 
perform the functions of the cut-off relays generally used 
in the central battery switchboards. This elimination of 
the cut-off relays and the placing of the line relays in 
the switchboard effect a saving in the usually 
occupied by the relay rack and in the amount of cable 
and wire necessary. In addition to this, all the appara 
tus associated with each line is placed in the switchboard 
section at which the line terminated. In case, therefore, 
trouble occurs on a line inside the exchange, it can be 
located almost immediately. 

The intermediate distributing frame is shown at the 
right of Fig. 1. This frame is used for cross connect- 
ing the answering jacks to any of the lines so as to 
equalize the loads on the various operators. 

Fig. 2 shows the terminal room with wire chief's 
desk and its equipment. The wire chief’s equipment is 
one of the most important parts of the telephone installa- 
tion, as by it the electrical conditions both inside and 
outside the plant are determined. This desk contains all 


space 
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The multiple cables are run direct from the main 
distributing frame to the multiple jacks in the last two 
sections of the switchboard. From here they are multi 
pled through the board to the first two sections, and then 
carried to the terminal strips on the horizontal side of 
the intermediate distributing frame, from which they are 
cross-connected to the answering jack terminal strips 
The answering jack cables run from the terminal strips 
on the vertical side of the intermediate distributing frame 
to the answering jacks and line lamps. 

The equipment which supplies power to this ex- 
change is very complete, emergency sets for both ring 
ing and charging circuits being supplied. 

Two sets of storage battery, each of 11 cells, are p1 
Each set gives a battery supply of 


One of 


vided approximately 
30 amperes at 24 volts. 
a reserve either in case of accident to machines or so 
that one battery might be in use while the other is being 
charged Provision is made for charging this battery 


by two means. One of the outfits 


these sets is used as 


sists of a motor 


the apparatus required by the wire chief except the test generator set. The generator is a Hawthorn charging 
ing battery, which is mounted elsewhere. The equip- type of 50 amperes, 30 volts, 1,750 revolutions per min- 
ment of circuits for this desk consists of incoming trunk ute. The motor which drives this generator is directly 
circuits with an associated buzzer, test lines to the switch connected to it and receives its energy fr the local 
board, test lines to the main distributing frame, which ve t [he motor is a s] l n motor 
is also shown in the same cut, other testing circuits, out ' e rating 3 horsep 14 { ngle phase 
going call wire and telephone circuit. 60 evel 1.750 revolutic er ft ( For cases of 
The main distributing frame is of iron constructior ay otor or power circuit { ower gas 
the lower portion being used to carry the protectors, con PP , I > 
sisting of heat coils and carbon block arresters ; the uppe1 9 . eo den. ih nh af ete 
“tee nan ve be ect ie o " niv use 
part is arranged for fuses. The outside wires are con - s ' 
nected to the fuses and the cable running to the switcl = 
board is connected to the protectors. Distributing rings the « ent cravee 15 wi ted, provided 
are provided to facilitate cross-connection and fanning ‘“" : rat s indicat 
strips are placed back of the protector bars to insure eters, | t ! t 
h e 
he Niagara Falls Conference 
M EI (3 the ¢ cutive committ +} _ 9 a lepre 
( boa f the. International Independ i Ciati h e% € e¢ 
ephone Association in conference with a number 
of the leading independent telephone men of the Unite 
eae mage Maat , 
la, September 4 I f 1909 . 
It was decided at this meeting to hold the next regu : 
lar annual meeting of the International association at 
Chicago, Ill., December 7, 8 and 9, 1909 


An auxiliary committee, which is provided for ir 
the constitution of the 
the request that it formulate suggestions for making the 
International association more effective, and 
the scope of its work 
Two of the most im 
this meeting were insurance and uniform accounting 
An inter-insurance company or telephone fire 
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against loss by fire both the phvsical 
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One million dollars of ins 
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September 20, 1909. 


Consideration was given to improving telephon: 
counting, especially with regard to displaving in the ac 
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H. Trimm, secretary Monarch Telephone Manufacturing 
Company, Chicago; Charles West, general manager 
American Union Telephone Company, Harrisburg, Pa. ; 
A. J. Rosenberger, general manager Homer Roberts Tel- 
ephone Company, Chicago; R. Max Eaton, president 
Niagara Home Telephone Company, Niagara Falls, 
N. Y.; Theodore Gary, president Home Telephone Com- 
pany, Joplin, Mo.; H. L. Gary, general manager Macon 
Telephone Company, Macon, Mo.; W. S. Vivian, secre- 
tary Michigan Independent Telephone Association, Grand 
Rapids, Mich.; Hoyt E. Farwell, general manager Citi- 
zens’ Independent Telephone Company, Terre Haute, 
Ind.; W. A. Jackson, president Detroit Home Telephone 
Company, Detroit, Mich.; W. J. Melchers, general man- 
ager Union Telephone Company, Alma, Mich.; E. M. 
Coleman, vice-president Louisville Home Telephone Com- 
pany, Louisville, Ky.; H. D. Critchfield, general counsel 
Automatic Electric Company, Chicago; J. B. Hoge, 
chairman Telephone Insurance Committee, Cleveland, 
Ohio; Paul H. Woodruff, editor TELEPHONE ENGINEER, 
Chicago, Ill.; W. Pattison, attorney, Cleveland, Ohio; 
W. C. Handlan, general manager, National Telephone 
Corporation, Wheeling, W. Va.; H. B. McMeal, presi- 
dent Telephony Publishing Company, Chicago; Frank G. 
Hoge, president Kentucky Independent Telephone Asso- 
ciation, Hopkinsville, Ky.; E. D. Knoepel, managing di- 
rector New Albany Home Telephone Company, New 
Albany, Ind.; H. D. Fargo, secretary-treasurer Tele- 
phony Publishing Company, Chicago; S. W. Harper, 
treasurer National Telephone Corporation, Wheeling, 
W. Va.; A. H. Bauer, director United States Telephone 
Company, St. Louis; W. W. Miller, director Federal 
Telephone & Telegraph Company, Buffalo, N. Y.; W. H. 
Bassett, secretary Kinloch Long Distance Telephone 
Company, St. Louis, Mo.; C. S. Norton, secretary New 
Long Distance Telephone Company, Indianapolis, Ind. ; 
Frank H. Woods, president Lincoln Telephone & Tele- 
graph Company, Lincoln, Neb.; Frank L. Beam, presi- 
dent Ohio Independent Telephone Association, Colum- 
bus, Ohio; E. L. Barber, president Central Home Tele- 
phone Company, Louisville, Ky.; T. M. Brush, president 
United Message Company, Albany, N. Y.; W. Roy Mc- 
Canne, secretary Stromberg-Carlson Telephone Manu- 
facturing Company, Rochester, N. Y.; C. H. North, pres- 
ident North Electric Company, Cleveland, Ohio; George 
D. Morgan, director Consolidated Telephone Company, 
Buffalo, N. Y.; Andrew Langdon, director Frontier Tel- 
ephone Company, Buffalo, N. Y.; R. R. Hefford, di- 
rector Inter-Ocean Telephone Company, Buffalo, N. Y.; 
G. R. Johnston, general manager Columbus Citizens’ Tel- 
ephone Company, Columbus, Ohio; Carl Machamer, di- 
rector Federal Telephone & Telegraph Company, Buf- 
falo, N. Y.; Cyrus Huling, vice-president Charleston 
Home Telephone Company, Charleston, W. Va.; T. S. 
Hemmenway, sales manager L. M. Ericsson Telephone 
Manufacturing Company, Buffalo, N. Y.; Paul Latzke, 
president Telephone Securities’ Weekly, New York; 
William Fortune, president Indianapolis Home Tele- 
phone Company, Indianapolis, Ind.; W. W. Kidney, gen- 
eral manager Century Telephone Construction Company, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 

A number of those attending the conference took 
the opportunity to visit Toronto, where the Canadian 
Independent Telephone Association held its annual con- 
vention September 8. 
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The Telephone in an Emergency 


An example of the importance of the telephone in a 
time of crisis is afforded by a recent fire at the Norum- 
bega Park Theater, Auburndale, Mass. The fire broke 
out at two o’clock in the morning, and General Manager 
Brush of the Boston Suburban Electric Railway Com- 
pany, which owns the park, was on the scene within 
twenty minutes. A hasty inspection of the situation 
showed that nothing could be done to save the theater, 
and it was at once decided to rebuild it. Headquarters 
were immediately established and a special telephone out- 
fit located on the scene of the fire, and insurance ad- 
justers, architects, engineers, contractors, structural steel 
men, and over a hundred men from the railway com- 
pany’s organization summoned to the spot. Two hours 
after the fire started the engineer was on the ground 
planning the erection of a new structure, and in another 
hour carpenters and contractors were present to figure 
upon the cost of rebuilding. At five in the morning the 
ruins were cool enough to permit beginning the work of 
removing the debris, and at ten o'clock the first lumber 
arrived for the new structure. New plans were drawn, 
and the contract was awarded for the new theater within 
forty-eight hours of the time when the fire occurred. 
Construction started on the next day, and in just seven 
days the theater, seating 3,000 persons, was completed. 

The telephone was indispensable in this work, as the 
park is located ten miles from Boston. The control of 
the entire situation was maintained by telephone, and the 
ordering of materials and labor accomplished in the 
shortest possible time. During the entire period from his 
arrival on the ground to the completion of the theater 
the general manager was practically always at the end of 
this telephone line. Without the telephone the work 
could not have been done; only after weeks of trying 
delay would it have been possible to open the new struc- 
ture to the use of the public. Telephone connection with 
the outside world enabled orders to be placed and deliv- 
eries hastened without the usual course of waiting for 
the mails, and permitted the chief executive of the or- 
ganization to keep in touch with the regular work of the 
system so far as necessary, while the emergency con- 
struction was going forward. Such a situation could not 
possibly have been handled by correspondence, and even 
the automobile would not have permitted the erection of 
a theater of this size within a single week. Even the 
advertisements of the work, drawing large crowds of 
people to the spot, were placed by telephone. Although 
the regular telephone station of the park was located 
within 800 feet of the fire, another station was estab- 
lished directly at the theater to save time. Thus, the 
telephone was perhaps the most important auxiliary that 
made the work possible. 





The Indispensable 


You wish to spell rightly the name of some man, 
French, German or Russian, from Spain or Japan? 
Don’t bother to ask him—just quietly look at how it is 
spelled in the telephone book. And have you a baby to 
christen for life? Do family names stir up envy and 
strife? An innocent choice can be made if you look at 
all the fine names in the telephone book. Perhaps you’ve 
a Dickens, whose characters seem to live by their names 
in the public esteem; your help is at hand, for you'll find 
if you look all sorts of queer names in the telephone 
book.—Puck. 
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How to Read Telephone Circuit Diagrams 


By David S. Halfish 


Copvright. 1909. by EI! 
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LESSON X. 


MAKE-BEFORE-BREAK relay is symbolized in 

Fig. 299, and Fig. 300 shows another symbol used 
DS : . A 

the same arrangement of contact 


for two sets of 
springs. This arrangement of contacts is made to pre- 
vent the breaking of the controlled circuit even for a 
very small interval of time, and also when used in com- 
bination with a slowly acting armature they are used to 
give a short impulse only when the helix circuit of the 
relay is opened or closed, the current permitted by the 
armature springs being but a short impulse, regardless 
of how long subsequently the helix circuit may remain 
opened or cle sed. 
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Relays with sSiowly Al ting armatures isudlly nave 


the slow element of their nature indicated by some modi- 
fication in some standard symbol. Fig. 301 gives a sym- 
bol indicating by the size of its armature the sluggish- 
ness of the armature action. It is well known that 

large mass will move more slowly under a given force 


and this is taken into consideration in drawing the sym 
ia ° 19 ~ ' none P armatur xuritl 
bol. Fig. 302 typifies a relay having an armature with 
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train as a delay element, a type of slow relay much used 
in automatic telegraphs. |] 
of slow relay syn 
struction. This relay is used also when a relay is re 
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305 shows the sluggish-magnet symb f Fig. 249 3 
CO nbi lation with a relay armature and contact, thus pro 
ducing a slow relay Fig. 306 shows a symbol for the 
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299 300 


delay is the wide distance which separates the armature 
and its front contact. li 

deceptive, being unintentional on the part of the drafts- 
man, unless the circuit conditions require the delay. It 
must be noted also in reading circuit drawings where 
the contacts of several relays are interconnected, that 
the breaking of the contact between the armature and 
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the back contact point takes place at an earlier instant 
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of the cord pair through wire 9 and its signal lamp, body 
of plug /, ring a3 of jack, wire 3 and winding of relay c 
to earth, energizing relay c. This interrupts the circuit 
first described, because relay c attracts its left-hand arma- 
ture. By the attraction of the right-hand armature of 
relay c path is closed for current through the lower 
battery b up through wire 6 and through the winding 
of relay c and thence through the contact to earth. This 
energizes relay e. Note that in the circuit traced through 
the coin device, the breaking of the circuit at the left- 
hand armature of relay c occurred before the movement 
of the armature of relay e was begun. 

Upon the removal of the plug from the jack, relay 
¢ is de-energized because its energizing circuit is broken; 
by the de-energization of relay c, relay e also is de-ener- 
gized because the release of the right-hand armature of 
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Circuit with Fast and Slow Relays. 


Fig. 310. 


relays are released practically at the same time, but the 
relative armature speeds are indicated by the size of the 
armatures, and the armatures of the relay c must be 
considered as acting before that of relay e. With c re- 
leased and ¢ still in its actuated position, circuit through 
the coin device is found not through battery b, but 
through generator G, through wire 5, through armature 
of e, through winding of d, through closed back contact 
of left-hand armature of c, through wire /, wire 4, switch 
f2-f and magnets g to earth. This condition lasts but a 
very short interval, because sluggish relay e immediately 
changes the circuit back that that circuit first traced in 
this study. 

The conclusions to be reached after this study of 
Fig. 310 are that the magnets g are not responsive to 
the current through them caused by the battery b; other- 
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wise there would have been no circuit for the generator 
G through the armature of relay e. Also, that the mag- 
nets g are responsive to current through them from the 
generator G and dispose of the deposited coin in re- 
sponse to that control, after which the switch f2-f is 
opened; otherwise, the relay d would remain perma- 
nently energized, and this would cause the lamp c3? to 
burn permanently, since the relay d closes by its arma- 
ture a path through battery b, lamp c3 arid earth. A 
further conclusion is that the electromotive force of the 
generator G is greater than that of the battery b. 

Do the switch f2-f and the magnets g, when consid- 
ered together, form a relay? The switch cannot be called 
an “electromagnetically controlled” switch because it is 
impossible, so far as the diagram shows, to close the 
switch electromagnetically, a coin being required to close 
it. Such a combination of elements should not be called 
a relay. 

It occurs frequently that a relay’s own contacts are 
used to switch circuits which include its own winding, 
or some of its windings, if there be several. One class 
of these may be called “locking” relays, a type of relay 
frequently met. This is a relay so associated in a cir- 
cuit that when its armature is attracted it will by its own 
contacts close a circuit to hold its armature in the actu- 
ated position, holding its core magnetically energized. 
Such a relay in itself may be but an ordinary relay, 
deriving its name “locking” from its circuits and method 
of operation rather than from any feature of the relay 
itself. 

A locking relay with its circuits simply arranged is 
shown in Fig. 311. By closing the push button at the 
extreme right of the diagram, current will flow from the 
battery through the relay helix and through the push 
button and energize the relay. Upon the closing of the 
contact by the armature of the relay, current will flow 
also through the battery, the two-point switch, the lamp, 
the relay contact and armature and the helix of the 
relay, thus giving a circuit for current even after the 
push button has been released. The lamp will burn 
and the relay remain energized by means of this locking 
circuit until the two-point switch between the battery and 
the lamp is opened, after which the relay may be ener- 
gized and locked again only by the operation of the dis- 
tant push button. In Fig. 312 a similar arrangement 
is shown, but in this latter figure the relay has two wind- 
ings and the energizing and locking circuits are entirely 
separate, conductively. 

A locking relay may be unlocked by another relay, 
as is seen, substituting the relay of Fig. 270 for the two- 
point switch in either Fig. 311 or Fig. 312. It some- 
times may be unlocked also by shunting the locking coil, 
thereby reducing the current through the locking coil and 
reducing the magnetism to a point where the armature 
is no longer held. It may be unlocked also, when proper 
circuit arrangements are provided for a relay having two 
windings, by neutralizing the magnetism of the locking 
winding by current through another winding; in other 
words, by connecting two of its windings differentially 
its armature may be released and the relay unlocked. 
With this thought in mind, read very carefully the dia- 
gram of Fig. 312, taking note of the direction of polarity 
of the two batteries and the direction of the two wind- 
ings and the resultant currents. It will be seen that the 
first push upon the button at the right of the diagram 
will energize the relay, and that the locking circuit will 
continue the energization. Also that a push upon the 
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button while the relay is locked up will produce a cur- 
rent through the push-button winding of the relay which 
opposes in its resulting magnetism the magnetism of the 
locking circuit; hence, if the resistance of the circuit 
wiring to the push button, which seems to be rather a 
long circuit, be considered as equal in resistance to the 
lamp, then equal currents will flow from the two batter- 
ies, and a neutral state of magnetism will be produced in 
the relay when both of its circuits are closed. A quick 
push upon the button should energize the relay and light 
the lamp, locking the relay and continuing the burning 
of the lamp indefinitely, but another quick push upon 
the same button should unlock the relay and put out the 
lamp. Incidentally, also, if the push button were held 
closed the relay would vibrate and cause the lamp to 
flash, particularly if the armature were a sluggish arma- 
ture, since with its button winding closed at first it would 
pull up its armature; then by closing its locking wind- 
ing through its own armature it would but neutralize the 
magnetism of the button winding, thus releasing the 
armature. Upon the release of the armature and the 
consequent breaking of the locking circuit, the magnet- 
ism of the button winding would become effective again 
to attract the armature, and the cycle would be repeated 
indefinitely, flashing the lamp repeated as long as the 
push button is held down, and in the end leaving the 
lamp either dark or glowing, as the instant of release 
of the push button might determine. 

In connection with this diagram and its peculiar 
cyclic operation, and with the batteries not marked as 
to polarity nor the circuits as to resistance, it is more than 
likely that, unless the circuit by its conditions of service 
requires such operation, the draftsman merely was care- 
less with his battery polarities and an ordinary locking 
relay circuit was intended 

Interlocking relays are shown in symbol in Figs 
313 and 314. In Fig. 313 the armatures are interlock 
ing, and in Fig. 314 the circuits are arranged to the same 
end. In Fig. 313, when either armature is attracted, 
free end interferes with the movement of the free end 
of the other armature, and the second armature there- 
fore cannot be moved to close its contact. In Fig. 314, 
the helix circuit of each of the relays is taken through 
the normally closed armature contact of the other relay 
When either relay ] 
helix circuit of the remaining relay, making the opera 
tion of the second relay impossible 


its 


ittracts its rmature +? open + 


al ii a) i ( 


Fig. 315 shows a compound relay, which in its na 
ture is a pair of interlocking relays When the right 
hand armature is attracted the contact is closed, but 
when the left-hand armature is attracted the contact is 
broken. While the left-hand armature remains attracted 
the right-hand armature has no control over the armature 
circuit 

By providing for an initial magnetic polarization 
of a relay core, the relay may be made to discriminate 
between currents of different directions by reason of the 
different magnetic effects in the core ends presented to 
the relay armature. Thus, with a predetermined initial 
polarization, there will be a predetermined pull upon 
the armature at all times when no current is flowing 
through the helix. When a current flows through the 
helix in one direction, the attraction of the core for the 
armature will be increased, while a current flowing 
through the helix in the opposite direction will cause the 
attraction for the armature to decrease. The symbol of 
Fig. 316 discloses a polarized relay which holds its arrmna- 
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ture normally attracted. When the current through its 
helix is of a direction to produce a magnetism of the 
same polarity as that of the permanent magnet the arma- 
ture is held all the more strongly. When, however, the 
current through the helix is in the reverse direction, and 
is proper in strength, the polarity of the core may be 
neutralized and the armature released, closing the arma- 
ture contact. It is evident that the permanent magnet 
of such a relay may be replaced by a second winding 
upon the relay core, through which current passes from 
a battery for the purpose of polarizing the relay to hold 
its armature when idle. Such an arrangement gives to 
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the relay a polarization which is adjustable in degree by 
controlling the current flowing through its polarizing 
coil 

In mechanical construction, tvpes of polarized relays 
vary widely, and their symbols as adapted from the dif- 
ferent mechanisms also vary widely. The symptom which 
may be taken to indicate a polarized relay is the occur- 
rence near each other of a permanent magnet, a helix 
and a contact, with or without armature 

In Fig. 317, the armature is pivoted in the middle, 
with its contact-controlling end against the N pole of 
the permanently magnetized core. The helix is so wound 
in direction upon the two poles that when it is desired 
to operate the armature the N pole is weakened and the 
S pole is strengthened, thereby moving the armature. 
Upon release, the spring of the contact members would 
return the armature to its position as shown, or a re- 
tracting spring may be assumed. 

Fig. 318 shows a symbol for a polarized relay hav- 
ing three positions for its armature. Retracting springs 
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must be assumed by which the armature is returned 
always to its middle position, in which position it is 
shown in the symbol. Current in one direction through 
the helix circuit will move the centrally pivoted arma- 
ture in one direction, and current in the other direction 
will move the armature in the opposite direction, thus 
making it possible to close optionally either of the two 
contacts of the relay, according to the direction of cur- 
rent flowing through the helix. 

The polarized relay, as usually built, is in its nature 
a locking relay, and will operate to leave its armature 
in its last position unless retractile springs are provided. 
In the relay of the symbol of Fig. 319, the armature 
will remain in the position so long as no current flows 
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Figs. 316 to 323. Polarized Relays 


through the helix, unless retractile springs exist, and they 
are not shown. When current flows through the helix 
to move the armature to its reverse direction, the arma- 
ture will so move, and then will remain in that position 
until a reverse current through the helix reverses the 
position of the armature. This peculiarity of the polar- 
ized armature must be taken into consideration in read- 
ing circuits containing such apparatus. 

The symbol of Fig. 320 shows a relay comprising 
a horseshoe magnet and a single helix, the armature be- 
ing of soft iron and moving within the helix, its end 
swinging between the two poles of the permanent mag- 
net. When the helix current polarizes the free end 
of the armature N it will swing to the S pole of the 
permanent magnet, and will remain there after the cur- 
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rent through the helix has ceased. Upon the beginning 
of current through the helix which polarizes the free 
end of the armature S it will swing to the N pole of the 
permanent magnet and remain in that position. In Fig. 
321 the permanent magnet is not shown, but the arma- 
ture movable between the two pole pieces is typical of 
a polarized device. In Fig. 322 the symbol of Fig. 321 
is shown in simplified form. Fig. 323 shows in its 
symbol a polarized armature swung within a helix, the 
helix being shown in section. A striker attached to the 
armature operates the pair of contact springs when cur- 
rent in a predetermined direction swings the right-hand 
end of the armature downward. Current in the opposite 
direction would swing the right-hand end of the arma- 
ture upward, and would not operate the contact springs. 
In the symbols of Figs. 316 to 320 inclusive the 
direction of winding and the polarity of the permanent 
field are shown. This enables the reader of the symbol 
to determine the direction of current flow required to 
move the armature in a predetermined direction. In the 
symbols of Figs. 321 to 323, inclusive, the direction of 
winding is not shown and conditions of the circuits in 
which the relay is included must determine the direction 
of current required to actuate the armature. In Fig. 323, 
arrows adjacent to the leading-in wires of the helix may 
be taken to indicate that current in the direction of the 
arrows will be effective to close the armature contact. 
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Proposed Severe Ruling in Oklahoma 


Cuts in long distance telephone rates throughout 
Oklahoma, amounting in many cases to fifty per cent, 
are proposed in an order issued by the corporation com 
mission informing all Oklahoma telephone companies that 
a hearing will be given October 12 on the proposed order. 
Under the proposed order telephone rates must be com 
puted on air-line mileage and the day rate on a 
long-distance call would be but 25 cents and the 
rate 15 cents. 

Figuring rates on the air line basis, the order permits 
telephone companies to charge a cent a mile for the first 
ten miles and four-tenths of a cent a mile for each mile 
in addition to the ten miles. Three minutes shall be 
allowed for each telephone conversation, and the com- 
panies are permitted to charge one-third of the initial toll 
for each minute in addition to the three minutes. 

The night rate shall be two-thirds of the day 
Through rates and through connecting rates shall be com 
puted on the same basis but in the case of through con 
necting rates,the various companies whose lines are used, 
shall pro-rate the toll on the mileage basis. If the com 
panies can not agree the corporation commission will fix 
the basis for the division. 

All toll charges shall end in O or 5. 

Another order by the corporation commission fines 
the Pioneer Telephone company $100 for raising its rates 
at Oklahoma City without the consent of the commission 
and provides that an additional fine of $100 shall be as- 
sessed against the company until the original rates are 
restored. 

30th the proposed order and the order fining the 
Pioneer company for contempt are signed by Commis- 
sioners Jack Love and A. P. Watson. 

Telephone companies of Oklahoma are making a 
determined stand against the announced intention of the 
state corporation commission. 
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Some Questions Answered 


By J. C. Kelsey 


{This department is at the command of our readers. Questions rel 
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are invited, and will be answered in the order received. 
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hat I felt rather queer, since it was the first meeting 
have attended for some time as a real independent. 

was great. 
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company, and who urged the ostracism of my person. 
So I really felt abashed, yet delighted to say the least, 
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him. But when the financial interests of a man or 
company are at stake, they will cheerfully burn their 
neighbors’ prospects at the stake. 

So local issue is necessary for protection. Do not 
depend upon your neighbor too much. He will get 
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I know there is considerable personal influence 
in banking, and that some can borrow where others 
cannot. They are nice men personally, with fat stom- 
achs and good complexions—thanks to a sheltered life 
in what looks awfully like a prison. 

But the system is cruel and merciless. It is cold, 
cheerless and cowardly. It offers a poor place to go 
for real help. Look how they behaved in October 
of 1907. Such a disgrace—and it’s only the boldness 
of brass that lets them look a depositor in the eye 
again. 

Fifth, the people buy the securities—bond dealers 
and bankers do not. They consume nothing, neither 
do they produce. They are our great unproductive 








load. We are really groaning under our burden. 
The people are the buyers—you are close to the 
people. Deal direct. Keep away from money changers. 


You remember as a boy how your Sunday school 
teacher described the stampede of the bankers of 
money changers from the temple. Even the plain- 
minded Nazarene, with no experience in business 
whatever, knew they were not wanted. 

Back to the local issue! There is nothing wrong 
with our security market. You will notice that Mr. 
Gary is building St. Joe and that he is doing it with- 
out New York money. 

I wish people could get it into their heads that 
New York and Chicago have no money of their own. 
These places produce nothing. There are no mines, 
farms or fisheries in either place. Yet we all think 
the money is here. But to get any of it, you want 
to leave all yours at home and come here with jimmies, 
electric drills and good dark lanterns. 

Back to the local issue! It was local pride and 
anger at the Bell company that started the inde- 
pendent movement. It was pride that made your 
stockholders hang onto your stock. And it’s up to 
you to show economies that will make your securi- 
ties appeal to their business judgment. Besides, there 
should be enough insurance money left in your dis- 
trict to widows to keep your extensions going on 
comfortably. 

Sixth, the question of depreciation. Does depre- 
ciation influence capital? Certainly. Rails’ wear out, 
ties decay, wires rust, poles rot. Does capital consider 
the necessity of taking depreciation into account? Cer- 
tainly. If you do not believe it, talk it over with a 
banker. 

I have talked so long on depreciation that I feel 
like a crank on the subject. 

I know this: It is absurd to mix up maintenance 
and depreciation on the books. They are absolutely 
separate. 

Depreciation means death. A reserve for depre- 
ciation calls for a renewal of apparatus and general 
devices which absolutely die. I mean this way. I 
am young and alive and feeling well. My heart is 
working and all the functions of my life system are 
working nicely. 


When sick I go to the doctor. When hungry, I 


eat. I eat wholesome food with due regard to best 
results. When sleepy, I retire and sleep soundly all 
night. When my clothes wear out I get new ones 


and my wife sends the old ones to the Salvation Army. 

I travel about, and meet the brightest of men, and 

am, on the whole, fairly well taken care of. 
But close to my office is an undertaker. 


This 
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gentleman will eventually fix me up for final rest, 
unless I should go down with a ship to a shark. In 
other words, nothing can save me from death. I must 
die. All the prayers, doctors, foods, clothes, salt and 
oxygen will not let me defeat this law. 

Awful, isn’t it? We have to die, and we know it. 

Now, unless I have a son to carry on the work 
of the family at even pace, the name and race will be 
extinct. But as my faculties get on the shady side, 
my son’s are just reaching full efficiency and the level 
of 100 per cent is maintained. 

A telephone company uses new poles and buys 
new parts. It buys food and clothes and does as the 
human being does. But we all know that a part of 
that plant is dying. It cannot be taken care of by 
maintenance means and that part must be covered by a 
reserve. 

Take my good friend, Mr. Hudson, of Columbia, 
Missouri. He has a fine town and recently rebuilt his 
plant. He fairly scrapped the old plant, and entirely 
rehabilitated his whole system. 

In the magneto days, Mr. Hudson used all possi- 
ble means to keep his plant up and give good service. 
But the day came when Mr. Hudson knew that his: 
plant was dying. And the day came when it did go 
to the undertaker. 

The proper reserve was that amount needed to 
rebuild the plant. The amount needed is known to 
Mr. Hudson and the number of station years is known. 
He knows exactly how much the depreciation reserve 
should be. 

I have always insisted that $4 per station year 
was the average. I was assured by a prominent of- 
ficial of the association that $4 was all poppy-cock 
and entirely too much. I only asked him to prove it 
to me. If $4 is too much, then make it $3 or $2 or $1, 
or something. 

The telephone company that ignores a cash re- 
serve fund is like the fast guy spending all his salary. 
His relatives will have to keep him, and the bond- 
holders will keep the company. Save something for 
the rainy day. 

Put the reserve into good securities of other 
concerns. One good telephone man in Indiana puts 
his reserve money into farm mortgages. Can you beat 
it? That Indiana man is a real telephone man, and 
he has no fear of Bell interests. 

Put the reserve into municipal bonds or county 
bonds. You cannot put them on board your own ship. 

A cash-per-station plan beats all your idiotic de- 
tailed percentages. The unit of your system is the 
telephone station, and the sub-unit is the station call. 
It is collected monthly or quarterly from the people. 

I would not buy a telephone bond that was not 
protected by a $4 or $5 reserve per station-year, and 
I certainly would not advise anyone to buy them 
either. 

Whatever the conference decided upon deprecia- 
tion, I can only hope that it is enough 

The greatest fault today is that of fooling our- 
selves. 

Remember that all things die, and that they must 
be replaced. Renewal reserves are funds to take care 
of deaths that even first-class maintenance cannot take 
care of. 

Let it be measured by the number of stations 
served—let it be saved and separately invested, and 
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before all 
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Tony Weller said “Beware of widders’—I say 
“beware of extravagant financing.” 
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of the telephone was grounded. Now you that 
telephones are equipped with lightning arreste hese s 
posed to be sufficient for protection in ordinary instance wainst 


lightning ? 
cushion from a rail- 
went te 


be cause 


A Kansas farmer once to 
wreck, and threw it into the 
house. That night the barn caught 


way barn as he 


the 


mre, 


the cushion had the germ of a fire in its interior, as 
the wreck was on fire when he took the cushion. This 
foxy rural citizen promptly sued the railroad « 


fire to his barn 
What right did he have to sue 
Anybody has that right, but, of 


pany for setting 

You exclaim 
railroad company 
course, he lost 

I exclain What right has this patron to sue 
you for the effects of a stroke of lightning? What 
right did this patron have to risk his life talking over 
a telephone duri fierce storm? Why should you 
be responsible f “act of God” and an 
foolish person? 

The fact that your 
stroyed shows that no ordinary flash disturbed 
telephone, but direct flash from the sky, a deluge 


of electricitv so intense that no protective device cou 


“y 


act of a 


telephone was totally de- 


your 


. : : 
deflect or destr it, any more than an Arkansas 
—_— 1d ¢ “ee . IZ. 1] fo . 
shanty could resist a cyclone, or a Kaw valley farmer 
stop the ore if flood 

Your pany was not negligent. In using the 
arrester the teleph me you con plied witl i] the 
laws known to electrical science So tar no one has 
demonstrated anv protection that will resist or coun- 
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teract the effects of real lightning It is the wrath 
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Induced lightning effects are like the splashing 
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of the water thev come after the stone or direct bolt 
of lightning has struck 

, 4 ’ 1 1 

These electrical splashings show themselves some- 
times in sparks and snappings, and ofttimes burn t 


“7 


1 
f 


the delicate wires of the coils of a telephone 
\ lightning arrester will deflect these induced 
effects or splashings, and preserve the telephone from 
harm The patron talking over a telephone, whose 
wires have intercepted the induced effects or splash 
1] 


ings, will not be hurt at a 
No human effort 
well 

ceilars 


But lightning is like 
resists cvclones build storm 
you have often hurled yourself into one, possibly. 
It would be 


the telephone company because a cyclone destroyed 


just as ridiculous for a man to sue 


damaged him, as it is to sue because a 


his house or 
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The Transmission of Intelligence : 


By Charles Lane Webster / 


Drawings by O. H. Brandenburg. 


in our sciences or our industries, it is because the 

thoughts of other men before us have directed 
our efforts. Thought begets thought, and so might be 
traced back through a sort of mental lineage until a 
veritable ancestral tree of ideas developed. 

The records do not indicate that men of ancient 
civilizations conversed at a distance, although even this 
premise has become an interrogation by the discovery of 
various strange instruments and coils of wire in the 
depths of one of the pyramids. Moreover, it is related 
by Madame Blavatsky that Randolph, during his stay 
in Egypt, found evidence that one Cleopatra sent news 
“by a wire” to all the 
cities of the Upper aera 
Nile. And when 
General Gordon died 1\ || 
at Khartoum—on a 
date which, though 
scarcely ancient, was 
well before the tele- 
graph in Africa—his 
death was known that 
day in Cairo, a thou- 
sand miles away. 

Says Henry Drum- 
mond: “The intro- 
duction of speech into 
the world was de- 
layed, not because the 
possibilities of it were 


N OTHING is wholly new. If we achieve triumphs 


rent in a wire through telegraph or telephone. The sim- 
plest complete system of word signaling before the elec- 
tric transmission of intelligence was the flag code used in / 
the navies of the world. In this system each hoist rep- 
resents a word through a combination of a number of 
flags in distinct positions. The total number of possible 
combinations of this kind is something more than 300,- 
000; so the operators must have constant recourse to a 
code dictionary, as they could hardly be expected to 
memorize the list. 

The idea of utilizing the distance-annthilating power 
of electricity is as old as any knowledge of the force 
itself. 

In 1589 John Bap- 
tista Porta, a young 
and enthusiastic stu- 
dent of Naples, pre 
dicted that “to a 
friend, who is at far 
distance from us, fast 
shut up in prison, we 
may relate our minds, 








which I do not doubt : 
may be done by two 
mariners” compasses ; 


having the alphabet 
writ about them.” 
Working on this the- 
ory, Schwenter in 
1600 divided the com- 





not in nature, but be- 
cause the instrument 
was not quite ready. 


pass dial into com- 
partments of four 
characters or alphabet 








What delay- 
ed the telephone was 
not that its principle 
was not in nature, but 
that the instrument 
was not ready. What 
now delays its abso- 
lute victory of space 
is not that space can- 
not be bridged, but that it is not ready.” 
But neither telephone nor telegraph im- 
plies, necessarily, electrical phenomena. 
The first ray of light was a potential tel- 





egraph line; the first polished surface Sent News by a Wire 


was the instrument for its use. Nor an 

inefficient one, as the remarkable and successful move- 
ments of vast armies through history have testified. In- 
deed, until the current carrying proclivities of wires 
were discovered, ingenuity had not produced a better 
system than the heliograph. The code of the manipu- 
lated smoke-column, as used by our own aborigines, was 
but a clumsy substitute. 

A word expressing an idea may, according to a pre- 
arranged plan of signaling, be communicated by voice, 
by trumpet calls, by gun fire, by gesture or dumb signs, 
by lamp signals, by flags, by semaphore, by electric cur- 


4 







letters each. His idea was 
to have the needle swing to 
its proper position, and then 
indicate the particular ch 
acter desired by one, tv 
three or four vibrations. 
The party was to be called 
by means of a tiny bell 
placed in the path of 


) & 


UCMer tity 
a 
2 TF € 






/\\ We needle. 
Ff Schwenter was doubt 
less disappointed at th 
3 failure of his apparatus. 
All the Cities of the Upper Nile and that he devoted mu 


thought to it is indicat 
by his remark, thirty-five years later, that “this is 
pretty invention, but I do not believe a magnet of suc! 
power could be found in the whole world.” 

Of course these early strivers for the transmission 
of intelligence found their meed of ridicule Lagred 
on being approached by a magnetic telegraph promoter 
who promised communication over two thousand miles 
of space, informed: him that he had not time to travel 
so far for the test and suggested that the promoter him- 
self repair to that distance and conduct the experiment. 
Father Nicholas Cabeaus wrote that “the action by which 


compass needles are mutually disturbed is not brought 
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about through sympathy, as some persons imagine, who 
consider sympathy to be a certain agreement or con 
formity between natures or bodies which may be 
lished without any communi- 

cation. Magnetic 


{ stab 


attractions 


and repulsions are physical ac- 
tions which take place through y 


lh mses. ot Ov ta 


the instrun 
of the intervening 
influencing body to the influenced body. I cannot adm 
other mode of action, nor have I ever seen in the 


circle of the sciences any instance 


Pr Pd . ' ‘ seat 
entaluty Of a certain qui 


Space, and wnoicnh 
I 





In 1665 Joseph Glanville wrote “to confer 
the distance of the 
veyances may be as usual to future times as t 
us in a literary correspondence. . . . Ac 
ple of needles equally touched by the same mag 
net, being set in two dials exactly proportioned 
to each other, and circumscribed by the letters 
of the alphabet, may effect this magnet, hath 

‘ a 


‘6 . 
le authorities to avoucn it 


1729 tl ray di 
covered that certain substances had, while others 
had not, the power of conducting electricity fron 
t a 


one body to another \ number of experiments 


sympathetic CO!l 


consideral 
But it was not 


} Lethe 
whereas pacKtnreat 


convinced him tl 
conductor of electricity, silk thread was not. Wit! 


r 7 1 

Wheeler i1¢ Succee ( ) S 8) oO ‘ 
hy ] 1 

pack thread in s x S s 

veying the electrica imiuvia trol 1 prec 


rubbed olass a distance of 886 feet Here wi 


‘ : , : 1 
have, undoubtedly, the first thentic r 
- ] i. 2 
in electric telegrapn Iiin¢ 
un ‘ . ‘ . " 
tron this point th aeveiopment ot the 


electrical transmission of intelligence was very 


rapid. About the year 1745 the British | 
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Society entered upon a series of 


magnificent experi- 
in whose report, which follows, 


the phenomena of closed and o 
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when the wires in their progress touch the ground, or moist 
vegetables, or other substances in a great degree non-electric. 

8. That by comparing the respective velocities of electricity 
ind sound, that of electricity, in any of the distances yet experi- 
enced, is nearly instantaneous. 

\ number of the Scots Magazine published in 1753 
contained a letter signed with the initials C. M. (sup- 
posed to be Charles Morrison, a contemporary surgeon 
and scientist) which suggested a telegraph employing as 
many insulated lines as there are characters in the alpha- 
bet. Each wire was to be used for the transmission of 
its one character alone, and the message was to be sent by 
charging the proper wires successively by means of Ley- 
den jars or influence machines. The receiver would con- 
sist of small pieces of paper, each marked with its par- 
ticular character and arranged to be attracted by the 
terminals of the insulated wires. This writer also sug- 
gested an interesting modification of the scheme in which 
bells or gongs would form the terminals of the wires, 
and lightly suspended metal balls, attracted by the static 
charge, would strike the bells in proper order. 

The only modification of this system suggested was 
the use of repulsion electroscopes as receivers, these in- 
struments being of great delicacy and doubtless capable 
of detecting the very slight charge which would be left 
on an open line statically treated. But in 1797 the real 
telegraph was foreshadowed in the proposal to use but 
one line of wire and a code or alphabet of signals. 

Practically every manifestation of the electric force 
has been suggested as a means to the transmission of in- 
telligence. The spark telegraphs of Reiser, Cavallo and 
Don Silva, the pith ball telegraph of Ronalds, the water- 
decomposition telegraph of Sommering and Schweigger, 
and the salt telegraph of Coxe, all point not so much to 
the absurdities to which genius and a little learning may 
descend, as to the crying need for a means of communi- 
cation at a distance. 

Benjamin Franklin’s message from the clouds af- 
fords the first (and practically the last) authentic in- 
stance of a connection established beyond the terrestrial 
globe, although numerous subsequent scientists have en- 
leavored to catch code signals from Mars. Moreover, 
Franklin’s effort was not accorded nearly so respectful 
a hearing as are the theories of our modern interplane 
tary promoters, although Franklin made hi§ connection 
“oot his party” without even supplying the current. 

The discovery of electromagnetic action and the easy 
production of continuous electric currents marked the 
end of the philosophical dissertations and dreams by 
crowning the efforts of the more modern scientists with 


success. The telephone followed hard and fast on the 
heels of the perfected telegraph, and the wireless sprang 
Imost spontaneously from those kindred arts Who 


! 
knows but that Tesla was right when he said that “whil 


of other 


e 


the ( f communicating with the inhabitant 

worlds is an old one, . . . is seems destined to become 

the dominating idea of the century. ... At the present 

stage of progress, there would be no insurmountable ob- 

stacle 11 a a machine capable of conveying 
essag » Ma ior would there be any great difficulty 

in Sananaiies Si gnal s transmitted to us by the inhabitants 


of that planet, if they be skilled electricians. Communi- 
cations once established. even in the simplest way, as Dy 
a mere interchange of numbers, the progress toward 
more intelligible communication would be rapid.” 
\lready the transmission of intelligence seeks new 


24 


worlds to ce mquer. 


Kellogg~Dean Electric Company 

Rumors of a consolidation of the Dean Electric 
Company, Elyria, Ohio, with the Kellogg Switchboard 
& Supply Company, Chicago, have been current for some 
time, but nothing definite could be learned until TELe- 
PHONE ENGINEER for October was in the press room. 

The organic details of operation have not been con- 
summated. Asa matter of fact there is still to be secured 
the signature of at least one large stockholder, before 
it is positively assured that the deal will close. This 
party has expressed his willingness to comply with the 
terms and on this assurance we indulge the telling of 
this much. 

The name will be Kellogg-Dean Electric Company. 
The capital is $3,500,000 preferred stock and a like 
amount of common stock. Both plants se be operated— 
the heavier work to be done at Elyria, it is believed that 
the present treasurer of the Dean i: od A. G. Bean, 
will be president of the consolidated company. LeRoy D. 
Kellogg will be one of four vice-presidents. 

It is planned to issue the new stock to the present 
shareholders in the two concerns, thus conserving its in- 
tegrity as a manufacturing plant for independent oper- 
ators. 

Much of the office and engineering force of the Dean 
company will be moved to Chicago. The litigation that 
has heretofore existed between the two concerns will now 
be eliminated. Standardization of apparatus will follow. 

The consolidation of these two great independent 
manufacturers should be of great benefit to the inde- 
pendent telephone field. 


iccitins eit 
“Watt-hour you doing there ’” asked the boss. 
“Eatin’ currents,” replied the 
facedly. “Anode you'd catch me at it.” 
“Wire you insulate this morning, anyway?” demand- 


shame- 


apprentice, 


ed the boss. 

“Leyden bed.” 

“Wouldn’t that jar you! Can’t your relay-shunts get 
you up ieee? 

“Amperently not.” 
‘] gol y day you can take your 
hat and go ohm,” replied the boss, and the circuit was 





Cash Disieiine Legal in Wi isconsin 


Public utilities are entitled to avail themselves of rea- 


sonable means to enforce payment of bills in Wisconsin, 


either requiring cash deposits or securities in advance or 
by discontinuing service when bills are not paid as re- 
( ed by the rules of th ympan \ decis to this 
effect has been announced by the railroad rate commission 
in an action against the Wisconsin Telephone Company by 
one of its clients over the payment of a service bill 


‘No.”’ drawled the n ayor of the far western settle- 
ent, “the boys had some money tied up in that thar 
bankrupt telephone company an’ they just didn’t like the 
wav the receiver was handling the business.” 
~ “Didn’t. eh?” commented the tourist. “Well what 
did th V do about it?” 


“Oh, they just hung up the receiver.”—Chicago 
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Whos Who in the Telephone Game 


CCASIONALLY we 
come upon a char- 
acter who fairly 
oozes the elemental force 
that’s in him—one of those 
human dynamos that keep buzzing away, buzzing away, 
eternally going, going, going—a roller-bearing, self- 
oiling, automatic, pulsating, harmonic mechanism that 
never rests. Some individuals come by it naturally, 
while others simply butt in, hit that kind of a gait and 
keep it up. 
William Warren Dean is a fine combination of both. 
He got a lot of the spirit by inheritance and the rest by 
intuition, or a lot by intuition and the rest by inheritance 
—you can take it either way 
Result: Dean is the busiest 
thing you ever saw. 
When he was a kid, he read 
a technical description of the 
then newly invented  tele- 
phone. He 
make some telephones right 
away, which were quickly in- 
stalled and successfully oper- 
ated over a telegraph line that 
was also of his own construc- 
tion. You can figure out from 
this when Dean got started 
and how faithfully he has 
staid put. You may also draw 
conclusions about the real pio- 
aeers of the telephone business 
Cap. Burlingame has a pet 
joke about the most “even 
tempered man on the West 
side—always looking for a 
fight!” Dean comes nearly 
being that. And he comes by 
it honestly, too. His father’s 
life was that of a frontiers- 
man until the war broke out, 
when he entered the navy, 
serving on the flagship with 
nir Porter. Dean’s 
mother was directly descended 


proceeded to 


. ‘ : A Character W! 
from General Israel Putnam, 

that famous old war-horse who started fighting when he 
was 37 and never did anvthing else while he lived. You 


remember the story in McGuffey’s reader of Putnam 
creeping into a den to kill a wolf by the glare of its eyes? 
Why, then, shouldn't W. W. Dean be a fighter himself ? 
He is. Ask him to tell you about his leading a revolu 
tionist army to a safe rendezvous. It’s a peach of a story 
and, while Col. Bilwar Dean isn’t so conspicuous as a 
soldier, he’s seen service, all right, all right—ask him 
Make him show you his scars! 

Shortly following the close of the Civil War, Dean’s 
father accepted a post with the Washington University 
of St. Louis. This connection with that famous institu- 
tion gave young Dean access to the immense laboratories 
and shops of a great school. His amusements imme 
diately took the form of building and experimenting with 
electrical and mechanical devices 
Through with college, Dean’s first job was with the 


You Know or Ought to Know one made or 





. Bell Telephone Company 
Facts and Fancies About a Man “4, ‘“iephone. | roped 


operating concerns, this 


assembled 
: nearly everything that went 
into plant. The undignified term “trouble-shooter” 


meant more then than it does now. Dean worked inside 
and outside—worked like mad—and in 1887 he was chief 
inspector, which meant chief engineer. Then the Com- 
pania Union Telefonica (that’s Spanish, or something for 
Union Telephone Company), Buenos Ayres, S. A.,, 
wanted a chief engineer and it chose Dean, who put in 
four years without calling for a pace-maker. The tele- 
phone is polyglot, but the installers of plant must never 
be that. Dean found a poly- 
glat system from point of 

nstruction—a system that 
would induce profanity in sev- 
eral tongues, but would not 
transmit it. He made it all 


: 
over, ala Dean. It was down 


in that country where he got 
his title, Col. Bilwar. He 
keeps his medals in the ice 
box 


When he returned to the 


states with his hero badges 
and callouses, he went back to 
the Missouri Bell and com- 
menced to take out patents. 
He evolved a standard svstem 
‘f trunking that has been uni- 
versally adopted by all impor 
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\fter a vear with the American Bell of Boston. he 
was shuttled back to the Western Electric at Chicago, as 
in charge of experimental laboratory. This was 
Dean’s first real taste of something to his exceptiona 
liking. It was here he found Manson and Libbv and De 


npatheti 


Cc Sé S 


\bout the time the Kellogg company got to going 
. 7 7 - ° : | S 7 2 2 | y “7 
good, its late president slipped over to the Western Ele 
tric and brought back W. W. Dean and his crowd. Dean 
} “7977 “all ‘cy’ “hiaf : . . : 1} 
became Kellogg’s chief engineer and remained with the 
company until the controlling interest was raided bv th 
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W. W. Dean’s personal opinion regarding himself is 
that he is a commercial inventor. He confines his ener- 
gies to making those things that development of the 
business require. Not infrequently he foresees the need 
of things and makes them first, to find a warm, respon- 
sive reception for such product. Automatic ringing and 
harmonic ringing on party lines are notable. His great 
concern has been the transmitter itself. He has spent 
a life time in designing and judging and juggling with 
telephone circuits. His hobby is to design the apparatus, 
construct the exchange and operate it to give the best 
possible service to the subscribers. He knows that the 
man who pays the bills is the man to please and the better 
this man is pleased, the better will be the manufacturer’s 
vusiness. 

Dean loves a good story and likes to tell them. He 
is fond of music and is an artist with the flute. Inci- 
dentally, his affection for the flute was firmly established 
when he found no way to improve upon that instrument. 

[In his own beautiful laboratoryy,snugged away in the 
tower of his big establishment, Dean follows no hard and 
fast rules with his work. Somewhere in the maze of 
things electrical he finds the suggestion. Maybe some- 
body will hint that a thing might be done. Dean does it. 
His models are roycrofty. The finished product must 
match the model. Nothing could excel it. Unlike Meihle, 
who used to throw his arms and tell his-dreams to. an- 
other, Dean does the work, bit by bit,-piece after piece. 
until, behold it—a victory of master 6ver matter and 
with it all, you will never know the frue craftsman till 
you find him in his shop. Dean’s shop, ‘his laboratory, 
is the model for the rest of the plant,. His apparatus is 
a Dean product, through and through. 

William Warren Dean was the youngest of a family 
of seven children. He was born at Fairfield, Iowa, July 
8, 1863. His father was Noah Dean and his mother was 
Lucinda Sisson Dean. The father was born in Mata 
poiset, Mass., and his mother at Marietta, Ohio. 


Telephony in France 


The following extracts from a report on the post and 
telegraph budget, made by M. Chautard, deputy, to the 
French Chamber of Deputies at the end of 1908, and 
dealing with the estimates of 1909, give a good idea of 
the telephone situation in France: 

“It must be said that the numerous and justifiable 
complaints are deplorable; the disinterested advice and 
the expert opinions repeatedly advanced for years past 
have been entirely neglected. It is astonishing that at the 
beginning of 1909 the telephone service should be in ex- 
actly the same situation as it was seven years ago—in 
1902. One cannot but deplore the efforts absolutely 
wasted and thrown away and the considerable sums of 
money spent in making things worse instead of in curing 
the evil. It is insufferable that this great state monop- 
oly, of which the sole mission should be to provide the 
greatest facilities to the public, should be administered 
with such a sovereign contempt for the public require- 
ments and with such complete lack of attention to the or- 
dinary needs of the user. Today, as then, the public has 
to submit to long waits before the telephone instrument, 
to intense irritation, to furious calls prolonged beyond 
measure, and the telephone service is a confusion of 
angry discussion between subscribers and operators in 
which much insolent language is used, and often a polite 
emplove is victimized by the ahuse of an ill-mannered 
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member of the public, or a courteous subscriber is in- 
sulted by an operator who is overworked and irritated by 
the constant disputes and has lost her self-control. Such 
is the picture of the Paris telephone service of today. 

“The partial conversion of Paris to the common bat- 
tery working has not been altogether happy in its re- 
sults, and the full benefit of this system will not be felt 
until the whole scheme is completed in 1909. The money 
bill to provide for the telephone service proposes $2,000,- 
000! This is entirely insufficient and simply a palliative. 
The entire question of the telephone service is governed 
by the solution of the problem of the method of charging 
for the service. To improve the plant is a good thing; 
to maintain it well is better still; to select a staff with 
regard to special aptitudes, to train the staff well, to edu- 
cate also the subscriber; all that is good, all that is even 
perfect, but all that is insufficient. 

“The flat rate tariff, which is the rule in the large 
towns in France, prohibits a good service, however ex- 
cellent maybe the telephone staff and plant. This is to- 
day the unanimous opinion of technical experts and of 
telephéne administrators in all countries. It is an opin- 
ion definitély and‘scientifically established and based upon 
the already considerable experience of the telephone serv- 
ice. The system of medsured rates under which the sub- 
scriber pays in accordance with the number and duration 
of his calls, is alone capable of producing a service satis- 
factory to the subscribers, and at the same time it treats 
them with justice by’ making the payment for service pro- 
portionate to the service rendered. 

“M. Marcel Sembat, who reported on the budget of 
1902, found that more than half of the subscribers made 
an extremely small use of the service. That majority 
paid for the others, the smaller proportion of the sub- 
scribers—the telephones in the great shops, for instance, 
and for subscribers who made an almost continuous use 
of the service. Consequently the small manufacturer and 
business man were deprived by the high tariff of its use. 

“The. measured rate tariff is democratic because i 
brings within the reach of everybody at a moderate price 
the use of the telephone service, which is today practi- 
cally indispensable. But this system of tariff has the 
supreme advantage of assuring an efficient service. It 
results in reducing considerably the number of useless 
calls to an extent which is truly surprising. The meas- 
ured rate tariff suffices to insure a good service in spite 
of the considerable increase in the number of subscribers 
which results from its establishment. This is because in 
practice the inefficient service results especially from the 
overloading of the system at certain hours of the day by 
the excessive number of calls and the blocking, often for 
long periods of time, of the junction lines by flat rate 
subscribers, who talk to an unlimited extent. Under 
measured rate tariff these difficulties disappear, as has 
been shown by the experience of various countries, and 
in Berlin and London, for example, it is found that f: 
four to seven measured rate subscribers do not: tax the 
facilities of the plant to a greater extent than a single 
flat rate subscriber.’ 


A Franco-Spanish Telephone 


It is reported that negotiations for through telephonic 
communication between Madrid and Paris are well ad 
vanced, while it has been definitely decided to provide tele 
phone lines between Madrid and Bordeau. 
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The Canadian Independent Convention 


HE Canadian Independent Telephone Association 

held its third annual convention in the city hall at 

Toronto, Ontario, September 8. Dr. J. F. Demers 
j president, was ill, and the chair was occupied by Dr. 
: W. Doan, vice-president. 

When the delegates had registered, the meeting was 





opened with an address of welcome delivered by City 
Controller H. C. Hocken, who represented Mayor Oliver 
for the occasion. Mr. Hocken extended the welcome of 
the city of Toronto to the convention, and spoke ap- 
preciatively of the benefits of competition and the inde 
pendent movement, although he admitted that he was 
not yet converte dtoa recognitio!l t advantage ina se 
ond system for Toront 

\t the request « the chairmar B. Wa cting 
secretary of the International Independent Telephone A 
ociation, repli t e length, a ig able 9 
ents and cony g figures in favor of petit a 
ndependent telephony, both in the United States a1 
Canada. He proved that competition has rroved 
qualit both service and apparatus, and pointed to th 
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The first paper read was on “The Exchange Di- 
rectory,” by Dr. W. Doan. The treatment of the sub- 
ject was somewhat technical in its nature, advising the 
preparation of a “dummy” with which to secure adver- 
tising, and giving directions for the reading of proof and 
the insertion of corrected or new names. The doctor dis- 
played a number of sample directories which he consid- 
ered good types, for the inspection of the members. 

Francis Dagger then read a paper entitled “Is the 
Telephone a Natural Monopoly?” This paper presented 
many arguments and figures tending to prove the nega- 
tive, and was prepared in a logical manner. It was con- 
sidered so excellent that at the request of Mr. Ware it 
will not be spread upon the records of the convention, but 
will be held for a rereading at the International Associ- 
ation convention in Chicago next December. 

“Independent Telephones in Railway Stations,” by 
C. Skinner, took the form of a narration of the personal 
experiences of Mr. Skinner in getting his company’s tele- 
phones into service. 

“Reasonable Toll Connection Arrangements,” by 
S. L. Squire, dwelt upon the necessity for clear under- 
standing of connecting relations with independent or 
Bell lines. 

Other subjects were “The Ideal Telephone System as 
so Regarded by the Subscriber,” by A. Denholm ; “Good 
Construction,” by W. H. Lytle, and “The Independent 
Telephone Situation in Canada,” by F. Dagger. 

The committee on finance then reported with a rec- 
ommendation that the ordinary expenses of the associa- 
tion be provided by the contributions from the companies 
and manufacturers on the same basis as last year. An- 
other recommendation was that the secretary be author- 
ized to correspond with the manufacturing companies as 
to the expense of maintaining an agent who shall devote 
his entire attention to the encouraging the development of 
independent lines and extensions. This report was signed 
by A. Denholm, T. F. Thompson and F. Page Wilson. 

The committee on resolutions then submitted its 
report. The first resolution taken up was: 

Whereas, It is reported that the Bell Telephone Company 
is making a strenuous effort to induce independent companies 
to enter into agreements for the interchange of service; and, 

Whereas, Such interchange of service is detrimental to 
the independent telephone interests, and will naturally and 
effectively restrict the development of the telephone business; 
and, 

Whereas, If such interchange of service is permitted by 
the companies it will result in the perpetuation of the Bell 
monopoly to the disadvantage of the general public in a poor 
quality of service and limited development; therefore be it 

RESOLVED, That no member of this association shall, after 
this date, enter into any agreement or arrangement or renewal 
of same, having for its object the interchange of service over 
the lines of the Bell Telephone Company of Canada. 

The meaning of this resolution was not clear to the 
meeting at first, and considerable discussion of a lively 
character ensued. It was finally made clear that the 
wording did not affect those companies who already had 
interconnecting relations with Bell companies, and with 
that understanding the resolution was passed. 

The second resolution, which was passed at once, 
was: 

RESOLVED, That whereas the independent telephone com- 
panies are representing the expenditure of an ever-increasing 
capital, and whereas the service rendered by such companies is 
becoming more and more of a national character: : 

It is the opinion of this convention that the respective 
Provincial legislatures of Canada should at once undertake the 
introduction of such measures as will bring about the Provincial 
ownership of all long distance lines. 
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A copy of this resolution was forwarded to each of 
the various premiers. 

The association authorized the executive committee 
to appoint a legislative committee of three men to watch 
any legislation affecting the telephone business, to receive 
suggestions as to desirable legislation and to endeavor to 
have the same enacted if it shall appear feasible. This 
committee was to be appointed within thirty days. 

The election of officers resulted as follows: Presi- 
dent, Dr. W. Doan, Harrietsville, Ont.; vice-president, 
C. Skinner, Sherbrooke, Que.; secretary-treasurer, F. 
Page Wilson, Confederation Life Building, Toronto, Ont. 
Executive committee: Francis Dagger, Toronto; Dr. 
J. I. Demers, Levis, Que.; G. W. Jones, Clark, Ont.; 
T. W. Ralph, North Augusta, Ont.; A. Hoover, Green 
River, Ont.; S. L. Squires, Waterford, Ont.; M. House, 
Bridgeburg, Ont.; Levi Moyer, Beamsville, Ont.; T. R. 
Mayberry, M. P. P., Ingersoll, Ont. 

After some discussion it was decided that the associ- 
ation should appoint a permanent paid secretary, who 
shall give such portion of his time, and at such remunera- 
tion, as the executive committee shall determine. Francis 
Dagger, of Toronto, lately of Regina, Sask., was ap- 
pointed to this position. F. Page Wilson is to continue as 
secretary until arrangements with Mr. Dagger are com- 
pleted. 

It was decided to meet again next year in Toronto on 
the second Wednesday of the city’s annual exhibition. 


Telephone Enterprises in Turkey 


A second American company is endeavoring to ob- 
tain the telephone concession at Constantinople, either to 
work it with provision for its subsequent purchase by the 
government, or else to install the plant for the govern- 
ment, according to the Consular Reports. An electric 
company is also working to secure the telephone conces- 
sion of the entire Ottoman empire, as well as of Con- 
stantinople, offering to install telephones in all cities of 
over 100,000 inhabitants and wherever more than a cer- 
tain number of subscribers could be found, and is ready 
to effect a considerable outlay for this purpose. It has 
not yet been decided as to whether the telephones should 
be given to private enterprise or exploited by the Depart- 
ment of Posts and Telegraphs. 

The recognized freedom of the United States from 
political ambitions or desire for territorial aggrandize- 
ment at the expense of. Turkey causes American enter- 
prise to stand on a very favorable footing in comparison 
with that of other powers. Recently the minister of pub- 
lic works of the Ottoman empire publicly announced that 
important negotiations were proceeding with an American 
company which he felt would be satisfactory. It is un- 
derstod that these negotiations are proceeding rapidly and 
satisfactorily, and if consummated will mean unquestion- 
ably a great victory for American enterprise and prestige 
in the near east. 





Telephones in Chicago 


During August, 1909, the Chicago Telephone Com- 
pany put in 2,982 city and 788 suburban telephones, 
against 2,747 city and 587 suburban in August last year. 
The total number of telephones in the city is now 195,744, 
as compared with 173,472 a year ago and 52,925 suburban, 
as compared with 48,441 a year ago. The total number, 
city and suburban, is 248,669, an increase for the year of 


26,756. 
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The Problem ot Tele ~V ision 


By Dr. Max Dieckmann* 
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Fig. 3 illustrates the method by which we directly 
transmitted and reproduced writing and drawings by 
means of the Braun tube and three live wires. The 
tracing point at the transmitting station (Fig. 3, below) 
was attached to a sliding piece, the guide bar of which 

















Fig. 5. Dynamo of Receiving Station for Tele-Vision. 


was borne by two pieces sliding on bars perpendicular to 
the first bar. Every movement of the tracing point was 
thus mechanically resolved into two mutually perpendicu- 
lar components. The movements of the sliders, by caus- 
ing variations in resistance, produced corresponding fluc- 
tuations in two currents which passed through the live 
wires to the receiving station. The receiver (Fig. 3, 
above) was a Braun tube surrounded by two vertical and 
two horizontal electromagnets. One of the currents from 
the transmitting station traversed the vertical coils and its 
fluctuations caused horizontal displacements of the cath- 
ode rays and the fluorescent spot produced by them. 


Line wire ———~ 





) 





Fig. 6. Receiving Station for Vision at a Distance. 


The other current energized the horizontal coils and 
moved the spot vertically. The combination of these 
horizontal and vertical movements caused the luminous 
spot to trace an exact copy of the design followed by the 
point at the transmitting station. In this way we found 
no difficulty in transmitting drawings and written words 
in a few seconds ( Fig. 4). 

Many instances of transmitting and receiving appa- 
ratus capable of accomplishing similar results have been 
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invented, but the following experiment has probably not 
been performed by any other method. 

We constructed a small dynamo (Fig. 5) which fur- 
nished current to the four deflecting magnets a, b, c, d 
of the receiver (Fig. 6). The machine was designed 
and operated in such a manner that the spot of light 
traced a succession of parallel and equidistant lines, 
with which it filled a small square (Fig. 7) in exactlv 
1/10 second, and then recommenced the process. In con- 
sequence of the closeness of the lines and the persistence 
of images on the retina, an eye placed opposite the large 
end of the Braun tube saw a rectangular luminous patch 
about 114 inches square. Behind the four coils and the 
diaphragm were two horizontal coils ¢, f, the function of 
which will appear. 

At the transmitting station a fine metal brush moved 
synchronously with the luminous spot at the receiving 
station, covering an area 1% inches square with invisible 
lines in exactly 1/10 second. A sheet metal pattern was 
applied to this area. When the moving brush touched 
the metal an electric current was sent through the live 
wire to the receiving station and through the coils e, f. 
The magnetic field thus produced deflected the cathode 
rays vertically-to such an extent that none passed througn 


—_—_ 
_ 





Fig. 7 Square of Simmons’ lig, 8 Pattern Pr 


Parallel Lines. on Square. 


the hole in the diaphragm. During the passage of the 
brush over the pattern, therefore, no rays reached the 
fluorescent screen and no luminous spot was formed. 
The result was the obliteration of those parts of the 
luminous square which correspond to the area of the 
metal pattern or, in other words, the production of an 
exact copy of the pattern in black on a luminous field 
(Fig. 8). As the entire copy was produced in 1/10 sec- 
ond it followed every movement impressed on the pattern 

This experiment shows that the cathode ray is well 
worth the attention of inventors in search of apparatus 
destitute of inertia. But the retarding effect of the elec- 
trostatic capacity of a long conductor cannot be overcome 
by the employment of cathode ray tubes as receivers. 
Hence wireless telegraphy appears to offer the best prom- 
ise of a solution of the problem of vision at a distance. 
The writer is now engaged in experiments in this field. 





Hunting by Telephone 


The rural telephone plays an important part in 
bird shooting in the prairie provinces of Canada. There 
is an abundance of geese, ducks and prairie chickens 
in Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta, and the shoot- 
ing is good clear up to the limits of the cities. 

Let a flock of geese be sighted on its way south 
from the breeding grounds on the shores of Hudson 
Bay or up the Yukon or on its return north in the 
spring and the telephone is brought into play to sum- 
mon sportsmen for twenty miles around. The birds 
make overnight stops wherever they find water and the 
gunners spend most of the night in preparation. 
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oles Purchased in 1908 


It was this latt 


HE United States has issued a report in 
form of the number, kinds and cost of 


chased in the vear 1908. The annual 


port on the statistics of forest products, of 

bulletin constitutes a part, is compiled through the co 
operation of the Bureau of the Census in the Department 
of Commerce and Labor and the Forest Service in the 
Department of Agricultur The work is conducted un 
der the direct supervision of a committee of four, consist 
ing of W [. Steuart, chief statistician for manufactures, 





lief ision. representing 
and R. S. Kellogg, assistant 





forester, and A. H. Pierson, forest assistant, representing 
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shown in the case of several kinds of wood used for poles 


gains being 203.7 for bois 


relative 


the largest o; per cent 

d’a 118.8 per cent for locust, and 110.2 per cent for 
oak. The largest percentage of decrease for the kinds 
of wood was 58.5 for redwood. One of the most inter 
esting changes was the decrease in the purchases of 


chestnut poles. This decrease was probably due in part 

he chestnut worm, which have resulted 
f a large amount of the pole timber in 
of the United States Although 


the northeastern part 


the purchases of pine poles show a considerable falling 
off in number in 1908 as compared with 1907, the average 
cost per pole was greater in the later year by 33 cents. 


wood which showed the greatest increase in average 
cost per pole was Douglas fir, the change amounting to 
4 


$1.53: on the other hand, there was a decrease of $1 


in the average cost per pole for cypress. 

Of the three classes of consumers, the telephone 
and telegraph companies were the most important, hav 
ng purchased 78.9 per cent of the poles bought in 1908 
The number of poles purchased by these companies was 
creater by 250,588 in that year than in 1907, while the 


total number purchased by the other classes was less by 
284.702 in 1908 than in the preceding year. The electric 
railroad and the electric light and power companies pur- 


chased 16.4 per cent of the total number bought in 1908 





bv all companies 
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year being from 59 cents for oak to $4.09 for Douglas 
fir. The average cost of the Douglas fir poles was high 
because a large percentage of them were treated. The 
highest average cost per pole for any class and species, 
$18.93, was reported for oak poles 60 feet or more in 
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poles purchased were less than 25 feet in length. In 
contrast with this large proportion of small oak poles 
is the small proportion of chestnut poles of the same 


length. Not quite one-fifth of the total number of chest- 
nut poles were less than 25 feet in length, while over 


seven-tenths were between 25 and 40 feet in length. Of 


TABLI POLES PURCHASED—NUMBER AND COST, BY KINDS the “all other’’ kinds purchased, 87 per cent were under 
OF WOOD: 1908. 25 feet in length and were used largely by small rural 
- yor ~ telephone lines. “All other” kinds of wood include sassa- 
ALL LENGTHS. fras, mulberry, catalpa, hemlock, cottonwood, elm, wal- 
nut, butternut, willow, chinquapin, cherry, balsam and 
KIND OF woos. Cost at average several woods which were used to a very small extent. 
Number. point of cost per 7 
purchase. pole. 
PRESERVATIVE TREATMENT. 
Cedar 2,200,139 $3,780,973 $1.72 _ ~~ said ae a ee a ane 
yee 516,049 1'297°97; 2 38 _ Each year substantial progress 1s disclosed in the prac 
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ine ),4 Be asd - - - . @ 
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Seren. 8088 23'136 2. 86 merely treated on the surface, although the superficial 
All other. 9.422 17.650 0.60 application of a high-grade preservative will afford some 
Total 3,249,154 $5,928 824 $1.82 protection from decay if the wood is first thoroughly 





length, while the next highest, $18.12, was reported for 
redwood poles 40 feet or more in length. The variation 
in the average cost per pole of the different lengths and 
species is shown in Table 2 and 2a.: 

Less than 62,000 of the poles of all kinds purchased 
in 1908 had a length of 45 feet or over, while nearly 
2,860,000 poles, or 88 per cent of the total number, wer: 


dried. 

\ recent inspection of some poles on a Georgia line 
showed that at the end of four years 67 per cent of the 
poles that had been treated with certain deri f 
wood and oil compounds were still sound, while the un- 
treated poles were more or less decayed, in some 
to such an extent that their renewal was necessary. 

The tendency to substitute the plentiful and 
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phasizes the necessity of a thorough preservative treat- 
ment, especially if the poles are to be set in the southern 
states, where the atmosphere is warm and humid. 

Pine poles properly treated with creosote have been 
known to give efficient service for over twenty years. 

The returns for 1908 showed that 344,388 poles pur- 
chased during the year received some preservative treat- 
ment before being set in position. Of these poles, 101,- 
998, or 29.6 per cent, were bought already treated, while 
242,390, or 70.4 per cent were treated after purchase. 

The number of poles reported as having been given 
some preservative treatment in 1908 showed a slight fall- 
ing off as compared with the corresponding number for 
the preceding year. This should not be construed, how- 
ever, as indicating a tendency to discontinue or restrict 
the use of preservatives. The abnormal business condi- 
tions obtaining during the later year caused the pur- 
chasers of poles to practice every possible economy in 
expenditure. As treated poles cost materially more than 
untreated poles the use of a smaller number of them 
was the natural policy pursued by many companies 
The number of treated poles reported formed 10.6 per 
cent of the total number bought in 1908 as against 12.1 
per cent of the total in 1907. 

Telephone and telegraph companies reported 218,317 
treated poles, or 63.4 per cent of the total of all treated 
poles, for 1908, and this number formed 8.5 per cent of 
the total number of poles bought by this class of com- 
panies in that year, while for 1907 10 per cent of their 
total pole purchases were treated. 

Electric railroad and electric light and power con 
panies reported 78,083 treated poles, or 22.7 per cent 
of the total in 1908, and this number formed 14.7 pet 
cent of the total purchases by this class of companies, 
while in the preceding year treated poles formed 12.4 
per cent of their purchases 


a 


Steam railroad companies reported 47,988 treated 
poles in 1908, which number constituted 13.9 per cent 
of all treated poles reported for that year. The percent- 
age of treated poles in the total of poles purchased by 
steam railway companies was the highest among the 
users of poles, forming 30.9 per cent of their total pur- 
chases in 1908, and 27.6 per cent in the preceding year 
While about seven-tenths of the treated poles were 
treated after purchase, the proportion was slightly less 
in 1908 than in 1907, for all companies, and for each 


class of companies, except in the case of steam railroads, 


where the percentage increased from 53.4 per cent in 


1907 to 77.9 per cent in 1908 


Subscribers Instructions in 1879 


A telephone directory issued by one of the Bell com- 
panies in 1879 contains the following instructions to its 
less than 900 subscribers: 

First—To call the exchange office to which your wire runs, 
push up the knob underneath the call-bell; hold it up while you 
give one or two turns to the crank (which is enough). If every 
thing is right your own bell will ring, too 

Second—The exchange office will answer by a short ring at 
your bell. Then state your name and that of the party you want, 
unhooking telephone while you talk. Hang up your telephone, 
and wait till notified by long ring that your party is being rung 
up. If he is in his office, and answers the call, you will find him 
at other end of the line at once. If he does not answer the first 


ring, the exchange operator will call him again 
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When through talking, hang up your telephone and give one 
short ring for disconnection. This ring should always be given 
by the party asking for connection 

Note.—Parties having a switch on their bell boxes instead 
of a hook must remember to turn the switch to the right when 
talking; at all other times invariably to the left. 

A ticket is made at exchange office for each connection 
asked for. Unless connection is delayed over ten minutes, do not 
repeat the call when your connection is not made instantly, be- 
cause it simply piles up more than one ticket for but one connec- 
tion, and creates confusion 

Subscribers are particularly requested to mail written notice 
to the central office when instruments do not work—besides noti 


fying us over the wires in order to insure prompt attenti 


The Wire Chief's Dream 


11 


Last night as | lay sleeping, unmindful of all harm, 

I was suddenly awakened by a dreadful night alarm. 

Erect, from fear and terror, my hair stood on my head, 

‘wo ghastly phantom circuits were standing on my bed; 

Phat they were both unbalanced, was clear beyond a 
douot, 


] 7 ‘ ; + ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ 
[heir legs were so distended one would think they had 


the go t 
Che way they talked was awful, and, almost dead from 
lear, ° 
i heard t s Cc versation vnich ¢ ‘ 
Is tl ‘ , - = , 
S Ss { Ail Sa it bits WC] S « \ nC 
a ToOal 
‘\W\] + + + 1 
ho ¢ \ ansposithk ns s | an VOT? I 
‘Ah, ves, ‘tis he,” said number two, “to him suspicion 
points 
\s being most responsible for my poor resin joints. 
sé 5 | ‘ 7 ‘ ‘ ‘ 1 - . - ¢ 
What shall be done with such a mai they said in 
accents wild 
| 1 ‘ 
tort ¢ the re VY TacK W ¢ I d 
a 
\ rte Ss Tul cross-talk ¢ Vere ist ivyTeed 
lo pack me in a toll trunk, tied by a battery lead 
Locked DV a 1 King Teiay, Tile Sald, WITNOUT Celay 
[They'd anchor me with cord weights in Miscellaneous 
bay 
p IT Li¢ € | Startes ( i \\ ont 
T 
in scnool days unning npers i ec orTreat 
dqdehgnt 
( ised b € horrid phanto s | I id, t Ss 
- eee ae ‘ 
My hurried flight had brought me the shores of Relay 
. 
Bay 
ail ] | 
I cannot float I eri the « ( : 
strong, 
If I don’t find the Wheatstone Bridge, my life will not 
be iong. 
| | q - 7 | - 
lust then I looked across the bay and saw, to my de 
light, 
The reassuring glimmer of a trusty pilot lig 
“Throw me a farmer’s line,” I cried, “and save me fron 


my fate 
The cheering cry of answering jacks told me ‘twas not 
too late. 
They bade me, in a ringing key, to grasp a local cord, 
And they would work in relays to haul me up the board 
Tust as thev were hauling, the cord in pieces broke, 
The phantoms would have caught me, but then, of 
course, I woke. 





O the country merchant the telephone is an ever-pres- 
ent friend. In fact, the general store is often the vil- 
lage telephone exchange as well, the switchboard be- 
ing located there and the proprietor and his clerks acting 
as operators. Thanks to the telephone, the storekeeper is 
now able to supply his customers with nearly all the 
things they used to order from the city. Formerly he 
lost this trade because there was not enough demand 
for most of the articles to make it profitable to keep 
them always in stock. Today, however, he can get 
whatever he wants by the same day’s express, gen- 
erally, by telephoning to his wholesaler or jobber. 
But of all Americans, none has benefited more 
by Dr. Bell’s ingenuity than the farmer. It has 
made a marvelous change in his life. His property 
is better protected than ever before was possible, 
his family is more comfortably and safely situated, 
his amusements and recreations are many times in- 
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The Telephone in the Rural Districts 
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number of rural telephones is practically zero, and com- 
munication of that kind is a negligible quantity. 

Many stories are told of the way in which the tele- 
phone. saves money for the farmer. Last fall, when the 
rosy harvest of the orchards was being gathered, an 
itinerant apple buyer appeared one morning at the door 
of a Maine farm house. He offered a dollar a barrel for 
all the farmer had to sell, 
which was about a thou- 





sand barrels. <A dollar 
a barrel was the highest 
market price, he said. 
Just as he was about 
to close the deal, the 
farmer’s eye was caught 
by his telephone. He 
asked the buver to sit 
down a minute while he 
called up a friend. Then 








creased. We no longer hear of the terrible isola- 
tion of the farmer’s family. Nobody with a tele- 
phone need be or, indeed, can be isolated. Its use- 
fulness to the farmer begins when it informs him 
every day of the government weather predictions, 
which tell him when to sow and when to reap, and 
when his crops are likely to need protection against the 
elements. Where its usefulness ends it would be hard to 
say. It seems to have no ending. 

Ten years ago the telephone was a luxury in the 
country. The man who had it in his house was regarded 
as something of a “splurger.”” Nowadays, people simply 
say he is getting up to the times. You see telephone 
wires running into houses a hundred years old. 

There is a general awakening on this subject at both 
ends of the line, for the city merchant is realizing that it 
is of just as much importance for him to be in communi- 
cation with the cross-roads store or the hamlet as it is 
for the farmer to have the city at the end of his tele- 


It has been noted in all cotten-buying 
‘enters that the average farmer is unable 
to reach the market with his cotton, upon 
hearing of a rise of fifty points to $2.50 
per bale, until several days after the rise 
ccurs, because of slow communication, 
whereas a telephone in such a case would 
pay for itself several times over, were it 
handy, and the farmer had an agent or 
iend to notify him when cotton was 
” for too often the price has dropped 
in before the farmer is able to learn of 
ce and get his staple into the city 


e a o 
nd on the local market. 

lhe farmer’s interest in anything that 
promises to rk to his advantage is al- 
Vays 2 ie, and if the telephone com- 
anie al section once persuade the 
mer that he needs the telephone, he will 

t be slow to adopt it. At the present time, while there 

he a dozen or a score of lines running out for a dis- 

e to ten miles into the country from the town 

30,000 10,000 inhabitants, in the smaller towns the 










he got on the wire the 
man at the market in 
Boston who had bought 
his crop in previous sea- 


sons. 


“How much will 
as they come?” he inquired. 

The commission man said that, if his frui 
good as it usually was, he would take it at a dollar and 
a half a barrel and send a man to pack it 


you give me for my apples, taken 


So the farmer told him to send his man along, and 
rang off quite satisfied with what he got for h 
charge. 

Of course, there are people in the country, as there 
are in the city, who do not at first recognize the advan- 


tages of telephone service. There was the woman who, 
when her husband began talking about having a telephone 
put in, said to a neighbor: “Now, I’ve told Henry that 


it he wants that telephone he'll have to have it out in th 


hen-coop. W<« 








19 Tre when we 
vere married that 
i Va to nave 

i" v¢ ever" 
, : . 

. vas to ha 
charge of everv- 
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t going 

ive 1 telephor 

Wwe 5 | S 7 eo? 

way inging in 

house. Henry 


| 7 1 
; the telephone 





will help him in his business. If that’s s 

he can have it in’ the hen- ind attend t 

it himself.””’ Henry effected a { nisé 

and the telephone was put in the barn instead of the hen- 

coop, but it did not stay there long. It was removed ta 
the house at the request of the good wife herself 

More determined was the large, athleti man who 

et the telephone canvasser with the declaration: “You'd 

better go right away. Jim and I have been talking this 
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matter over and he can’t have a telephone just now.” 
So far as known James still harnesses 
has an errand to do. 
When some of the farm machinery breaks down the 
damaged part can be replaced in a day by telephoning a 
a week’s delay, as 


supply house instead of there being 


there often was when the 
mails were depended on, with 
the chances of misunderstand 
ings which are inevitable un 
less you can ask and answer 
juestions to make things clear. 
If there is an accident, or 
sudden illness comes, a word 
from the doctor may save a 
life which could not wait un- 
uided for him to take a long 
lrive. If fire threatens, the 
whole countryside is sum 
moned in a few moments; 
tramps and thieves notoriously 
avoid places to which the tele 
phone wires lead 
Many an isolated com 
unity finds the telephone the 
chief safeguard of its prop 
erty. Just as in cities the tele 
phone system used by the po- 
lice department keeps the pa- 
rolmen in constant touch with 


1 7 


the station house, in the rural 
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In Western states, for examp] 
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very nice for the sewing circle, it might be rather incon- 
folks who wanted to use the wires and 
being told over and over again that the telephone wanted 
Impromptu dances, sleighrides, parties and 


are arranged by wire. The 


longer depends for the news of 


the world on some one who 
goes to the postoffice once ‘in 
two or three days. 

The surprising growth of 
the telephone habit is ex 
plained by the fact that the 
telephone brings to your as- 
sistance pretty much all the 
agencies on which twentieth 
century life depends. With its 
help you can save time and 
weariness, travel and expense ; 
you can protect yourself and 

property; you can con- 


r business; you can 

regulate your ‘ial affairs; 
sell and bargain 

€s, you n even get mar- 
‘ied, try a law suit, or make a 
lelephone visits are every- 
affairs. Telephone court- 

s began as soon as the 
first telephone line was built 
\ wspaper dispatch from 
t ng v n of that 
ence 1 ] 41 +7 as istance 
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those important things that has received scant 
attention by construction men and engineers. 

Most men who have had any experience at all, 
know that they can construct a “deadman” or plank 
anchor that will hold most of their strains in a satis- 
factory manner. They also know that this kind of 
an anchorage, while good, can rarely be installed for 
less than $2, and too frequently (for the man who 
wishes to reduce expenses) it runs up to $10 or more. 

The man who is looking for economy coupled 
with safety will naturally turn wistful eyes to the 
alluring advertisements of the gentlemen who make 
patented anchors designed to take the place of his ex- 
pensive deadmen and to save him money. 

In looking over the field he will see that there 
are three general types of these anchors. 1. The one 
that screws into the ground without digging, of which 
there is only one. 2. The type that is driven into 
the ground with a sledge hammer and which has sev- 
eral prongs that are supposed to open out into the 
ground after the anchor is pulled back anywhere from 
6 to 18 inches, or is twisted around to open the hold- 
ing fingers. There are three or four of this type from 
which to choose. 3. The great family of anchors that 
have been invented from time to time, all of which 
are put into a hole made by means of an augur post 
hole digger and which have various mechanical con- 
trivances for holding them in place after the earth is 
filled in. There have probably been thirty or forty 
of this type of anchor invented. Most of them have 
never been advertised. Some have gained a certain 
amount of popularity and then have disappeared from 
view, so that now, so far as the writer knows, there 
are only two that are doing anything at all, and one 
of these is on the wane, while the other has only been 


T HE problem of anchoring poles has been one of 











Inserting the Screw-Type Anchor. 


on the market a short time and has some popularity 
owing to the fact that it has more merit than all of 
the others of this type, and also, no doubt, because 
of its novelty. 

In considering patented anchors then, it seems 
that the problem narrows itself down to a choice be- 
tween the last and newest anchor mentioned and the 
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first and oldest mentioned, the anchor that screws 
into the solid ground without digging and the anchor 
that is inserted in an auger hole and expanded by 
means of a special tool that forces its parts into the 
solid ground on either side of the hole. Both anchors, 
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A Screw-Type Anchor in Place. 


when properly installed, have considerable merit and 
astonishing holding powers. They are alike in one 
respect, namely, that neither of them have to be pulled 
back in order to set them. 

The anchor which screws into the ground was 
first put on the market in 1899, and its sale and popu- 
larity seems to have had a very steady and continuous 
growth. 

‘he larger sizes are installed by means of 
a specially designed ratchet wrench which fits over 
the rod and keys on to the square shank just above 
the helicoid screw, and thus takes the torsional strain 
off the %, 5 or % inch rod. The three smaller sizes 
are simply screwed in by placing a digging bar 
through the eyes, the rods being 1%, 1% and 1% 
inches square, and, therefore, sufficiently strong to 
stand the torsional strain. 

The following information has been gleaned on 
a trip that the writer made in June and July covering 
34 states and visiting companies in each state. 

In the majority of cases the large companies are 
using the screw type anchor where they use anything 
other than the expensive deadmen. Two companies 
I visited had been using them four and five years 
respectively. The first had used something over 
10,000 of them, and the men claimed that they made 
a saving of from 25 cents to several dollars on 
every anchor installed. This company’s specifications 
are quoted verbatim below: 

“Where the soil conditions are favorable (sand, 
loam or clay), the screw anchor may be used as a 
substitute for the standard log or plank anchor as 
enumerated below: 

“This type of anchor in 6 inches, 8 inches and 10 
inches sizes is approved for use as follows: 
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“(a) Toll lines of 12 to 20 wires capacity, 6 inches 
or 8 inches, according to strain. 

“(b) Toll lines of 40 wire capacity, except for 
heavy corners or route ends, 8-inch only. Log or plank 
anchors must be used for excepted points of heavy strain. 

“(c) Farmer lines, 6-inch under all conditions. 

“(d) Exchange aerial open wire leads not exceed- 
ing 40 wires 8-inch or 10-inch, according to strain and 
soil. 

“(e) Exchange aerial cables not exceeding 100 
pair, No. 22 gauge in total 8-inch or 10-inch on all 
main leads and on branches larger than 25 pairs, 6-inch 
on legs not exceeding 25 pairs. 

“All anchors must be set at least 5 feet below the 
surface of earth.” 

The other company had used over 20,000 of the 
five and six inch size. This company uses them prin- 
cipally in guying the ends of small open wire leads and 
the ends of small cable leads. The company’s engineer 
spoke of the anchor as follows: “We find these anchors 
quite satisfactory for these purposes; first, on account 
of the ease and sureness with which they may be in- 
stalled, and secondly, because we have found that they 
hold satisfactorily on work of this character after in- 


stallation My experience is limited to the smaller 
sizes.” 

In my talks with all of the men who had use 
anchors, even those who were using the kind that screw 
in, thev all seemed to agree that the type adiusted after 
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Recent Telephone Patents 


By David S. Hulfish 


It will be the purpose of this department to list all United States patents, as they are issued, which pertain to any branch of the telephone business, 


giving such data in each case as will enable the reader to judge whether 


€ wishes to see the complete drawings and specifications of the patent. When 


patents of special interest to TELEPHONE ENGINEER readers are encountered, the descriptive matter herein will be amplified accordingly. A complete copy 
of drawings, specifications and claims of any patent listed will be furnished from this office upon receipt of ten cents. 


929,708. Meter System. A central office meter is con- 
nected in series with the cut-off relay and locks up when op- 
erated initially by a cord-pair key. William Reid, Chicago, 
Ill., assignor to Kellogg Switchboard and Supply Company of 
same place. 

929,844. Relay. A _ tubular-shell relay with bell-crank 
armature. The novelty is found in a convenient means of re- 
taining the armature in place, the retaining means being a 
sheet metal latch attached to the shell and engaging the 
armature. John Erickson, Chicago, IIl., assigned to First 
Trust & Savings Bank, of same place, trustees. 

929,965. Extension call. A novel tripping circuit closer 
of novel design, has a movable fork adapted to engage the 
tapper rod of a ringer. When the ringer is actuated a battery 
bell extension is rung until the trip device is restored. Abner 
R. Marcotte, Concordia, Kan. 

929,995. Selective Bell. A ringer of the double-coil mag 
neto type, having a sectional armature and an adjustable air 
gap. Burton W. Sweet, Cleveland, Ohio, assignor to Century 
Telephone Construction Company, of Buffalo, New York. 

930,100. Slug-Holder. With a slot machine on the tele- 
phone, this combination of memorandum pad and coin holder 
should be an attractive article. Michael J. Stark, jr., Chicago 
Illinois. 

930,324. Drop. A combination drop and jack is shown, 
with night-alarm contacts. The shell and core of the drop are 
fixed to the front plate, and the armature is removable, to 
permit the removal of the coil. Burton W. Sweet, Cleveland, 
Ohio, assignor to Century Telephone Construction Company, 
of Buffalo, N. Y. 

930,512 to 930,521, inclusive. These ten patents are for 
variations of two-wire common-battery switchboard circuits 
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930,854. 
and signals. Harry G. Webster, Chicago, IIl., assignor to 
Milo G. Kellogg, of same place. 

930.547. Meter. The meter is associated with the line 
equipment of a subscriber’s line in a semi-automatic office, 
and is arranged to operate only when the called line answers. 
David S. Hulfish, Chicago, Ill., assignor to American Tele- 
phone and Telegraph Company, of New York. 

930,753. Telephone Relay. This device is termed by the 
inventor a mono-telephone-relay transformer, and comprises 
a movable magnetizable diaphragm and associated parts. 
Paul E. Heina, Paris, France. 

930,854. Telephone Repeater. This is a repeater of the 
electrodynamic type. A hollow drum armature has fields both 
inside and outside of the drum and “means for destroying 





bottom of the problem and the engineers then would reduce 
to practice the inventors’ conceptions. The fundamental prop 
Osition is to bring all subscribers’ lines to repeating coils 
which feed battery upon the line side; upon the switchboard 
side, one limb of the circuit is grounded, and the remaining 
residual magnetism in the field magnets.” Mark R. Gilson, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

931,072. Selector for Automatic System. This selector 
is a departure from the usual type of “up-and-around” select- 
ors, having all of its waiting contacts on a plane, and select- 
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ing first by a vertical or rectilineal movement and then by a 
circular or rotary movement. The brushes or movable con- 
tact points of the selector are held out of contact with the 
fixed contact points while the selector arm is moving. Fred- 
erick H. Loveridge, Chicago, Ill., assignor to Western Elec- 
tric Company, of same place. 

931,127. Transmitter. A group of transmitters, with 
means for adjusting the position of the group. Adolph G. 
Kaufman, New York, N. Y., assignor to American Calla 
Phone Company, of same place. 

931,132. Coin Collector System. A central office system 
is arranged to permit a connection to be made upon the ten- 
tative deposit of a coin at the substation coin collector, and 
automatic devices at the central office are provided for col 
lecting the coin when the called line answers, or for refund 
ing the coin when a busy test condition is placed upon the 
calling line. Winfield W. Leach, Chicago, IIl., assignor to 
Rhoda A. Leach, of same place. 

931,138. House System. A common battery intercom- 
municating or automatic house telephone system, equipped 
with a trunk line to the main central office, and provided with 
special apparatus for the proper operation of the trunk line. 
James L. McQuarrie, Oak Park, IIl., assignor to Western 
Electric Company, Chicago, TIl. 

931,179. Desk Stand. The novelty lies in the construc- 
tion for connecting together the base, the standard and the 
cap, and in the switchine devices in connection with the hook 
lever. Jules A. Birsfeld Chicago, Ill, assignor to Alfred 


Stromberg, of same place 
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931,23 
parts for a telephone 


Mounting \ specific arrangement of 
receiver. Herbert E. Shreeve, 





ing, N. J., assignor to American Telephone and Telegraph 


York, N. Y. 

House System. In this station set for intercom 
municating systems, the ringing upon all lines is done by 
single ringing key, which key also produces a circuit whe1 
used upon a trunk line for controlling the central office sig 
nals. Newman H. Holland, Chicago, IIl., assignor to Wester 
Electric Company, of same plac 


Multiple. The switchb: 
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mounting 
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fers but a single conductor multipled through all of its jacks 
and which requires but a single conductor in all of its cords 


subject tor 
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and plugs, offers an alluring 
manufacturers of switchboards as 
contemplated in the present patent. | 
Oak Park, III, assignor to Western Electric ‘| 
“ago, Ill. 
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Park, Ill, assignor to Western Company, (¢ 
cago, Il] 
931,452. Mouthpiece \ transmitter 1 hpiece in t 
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tubular sections, with provision for disinfectant-carrying m 
erial held betwee > sections Robert Mille Dayt 
N. M 
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nel for telep one I ml ] » M. Haff, Los Angeles, 
Cal. 

932,557. Attachment \n arm is provided for attachment 
to the transmitter and f olding t ceiver conveniently 
for use, and in connection with it there is provided a device 
for holding the hook lever dow: r for permitting it to re- 
main up, aS occasion may requir Moses M. Kahn, Louts- 
ville, Ky 

932,819-20-21 These three patents « er devices and cir- 
cuits fe se in connection with wireless telegraphy and wire- 
less telephor Harry Shoemaker, Jersey City, N. J., as 
signor t International Telegraph Constru n Cor ny 
New York, N. Y. 

933,018. System. This patent also is for an ae or 
wireless telephone system, and inclu ns tr nit 
ting tr s of waves by means < Ruhmkorff co nd othe 
pparatus Edw R. Brodt Mol \ sit 
parts to G g 1. Fond Ernest E. Wag 1 
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Crime and the Telephone 


By Harris Dickson (in Appleton’s Magazine) 


HEN the telephone came into general use 

\W it dealt a staggering blow to some classes of 

crime—communication was so easy, so quick, 

and so explicit that the criminal had no run for his 

money. The mischances of the game became so over- 

whelming that he would be a fool to play it. “It’s 
goin’ up against a sure thing—see!” 

For instance, Sandy Quair had long pursued the 
pleasant pastime of stealing horses in the Middle 
West, gaining thereby an honest livelihood. Sandy 
was quick, Sandy was bold, and Sandy was shrewd. 
He changed his base of operation just as systemati- 
cally as the farmer rotated his crops, giving his geese 
a chance to lay more golden eggs. 

Once, after a breathing space of several years, he 
went to his old stamping ground and set his eye on 
John Hastings’ little bay mare, Red Nellie. “Ef I jes 
throw my leg over her one time, with a clear road in 
front, ’twon’t be nothin’ in the county as kin ketch 
me.” But Sandy did not reckon with the wire which 
ran into Hastings’ house. Two nights after this John 
walked over to a neighbor’s to bring his wife home; 
this left his own place entirely deserted. He and his 
wife returned about nine o’clock, just in time to see 
a squatty-built stranger lead Red Nellie out of the 
stable lot, jump on her and dash away. John ran a 
few steps down the road shouting after them; then he 
stopped, dazed and bewildered, “It’s a thief, Marthy! 
It’s a thief—and ’tain’t nary hoss on the place kin over- 
take Red Nellie!” 

“Call up the neighbors!” suggested his wife, who 
believed in the telephone. John ran into the house, 
and asked Central to help him. Together they rang 
every neighbor within twenty miles, especially those 
along the road upon which his horse had disappeared. 
Within ten minutes every road was picketed by men 
with shotguns watching for Red Nellie. - Everybody 
knew the little mare, and everybody was interested. 
Twenty minutes later a call came over the wire, “Hello, 
John! This is Joe Brown. I’ve got Nellie safe in the 
stable! Who do you suppose that fellar was—that 
owdacious scamp, Sandy Quair! He ain’t been around 
these parts for five year. Ef you say, hang im, hangin’ 
goes. 

“No, you jes’ hold ’im till I get thar; it’s wuth 
a skeer to git a good close look at Sandy Quair. I 
been a hearin’ tell o’ him all my life.” 

With the enormous expansion of the rural tele- 
phone, and its talking wires in every direction, the 
farmer was in practically every case able to recover 
his horse and jail the thief. The outlaw passed away ; 
he quit business and took a rear seat beside the flint- 
lock musket and the street-car mule. The Indiana 
Horse Thief Association recently announced that its 
thorough organization throughout the state had dis- 
couraged thieving and outlawry about seventy-five per 
cent. 

The telephone is about the only thing that gets 
ahead of a cyclone or an automobile. 

The speed crank, knowing that his automobile can 
distance the officer’s horse, has felt himself immune 





to the law; but many tearful experiences—when ladies 
were among those present—have convinced him that 
he cannot outrun the telephone. 

Every means of communication, education, and 
enlightenment puts an additional obstacle in the path 
of wrongdoing. The burglar makes his haul, sells his 
swag, and spends his money and sometimes lives in 
highly respectable places, because nobody knows him 
and does not suspect what he has done. 

It is quite impossible to estimate the value of 
swift, certain, and reliable communication as a deter- 
rent of crime. The thief today who escapes in a coun- 
try where telephone service is highly developed, is a 
clever man indeed. A prudent and systematic burglar 
who knows his business will rarely enter a house 
without first taking the precaution of cutting the tele- 
phone wire; all sorts of accidents are likely to happen 
if this is not done. 

Every chief of police in America regards the tele- 
phone as his chief deputy and most reliable assistant. 

The English thief-catcher goes year after year 
with commendable persistence to detect Guy Fawkes, 
who some centuries ago attempted to blow up the 
Houses of Parliament. But the ancient and conserva- 
tive institution of Scotland Yard refused to detect the 
telephone. It stood out steadily against having an in- 
strument at headquarters. Criminals must be detect- 
ed, yes, but in the good old style of the Middle Ages 
—revealed by consultation with the witches and tried 
by wager of battle. These sleuth hounds of the law 
say they are afraid to have a telephone, because bur- 
glars and pickpockets might make use of it to ex- 
tract valuable information from the detectives. 

Within the last few months this policy has been 
reluctantly abandoned, and it is now possible for 
headquarters to hear of a murder on the same day it 
occurs. : 

Progressive America may laugh at British con- 
servatism, but must doff its cap to British results. 
Any one of half a dozen American cities easily out- 
strips the British Islands with a list of bloody and un- 
punished crime. 

From the beginning to the ends of a transaction 
in crime the telephone comes into use serving both 
sides with equal fidelity. The thief uses it to deter- 
mine which house he may safely rob. The man next 
door sees the burglar, and calls up the police. The 
police arrive, catch the burglar and telephone for the 
Black Maria to take him to jail. The thief telephones 
a lawyer to defend him. The lawyer telephones for 
the bondsman to bail out his client, and the banker 
telephones the sheriff that the bondsman’s check is 
good. 

When the day of trial comes, the clerk of the 
court, being a kind gentleman, telephones to the bur- 
glar’s lawyer; the sheriff telephones witnesses to be 
present. When the burglar is convicted and sentenced 
the sheriff uses long distance to tell the warden of the 
penitentiary when his prisoner will be delivered. After 
that the telephone line is kept hot by influential poli- 
ticians petitioning the governor for a pardon 
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Western Telephone Manufacturing Co. 


The new manufacturing plant of the Western Tele- 
phone Manufacturing Company, at 122-124 North Curtis 
is a good example of the modern tele- 
As shown by 
plant comprises a modern two-story 
mill construction, containing 
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arrangement he assembling department 
such that a maximum amount of outside light is received, 
assuring an excellence of detail that cannot be obtained 
in a poorly lighted shop. 
mitters, receivers, relays, ringers, 
wall and desk sets. 
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by the company, are kept instantly accessible. All heavy 
stocks for general construction work are stored on the 
first floor of the building. 

The Western Telephone Manufacturing Company 
was the pioneer independent telephone manufacturer, 
being organized in 1893 with offices and plant in Chicago. 
In 1905 the factory was moved to Muskegon, Michigan, 
the general offices remaining in Chicago. 

The erection of the present splendid factory and the 
return of the manufacturing plant to Chicago followed a 
reorganization of the company. 

The present officers of the company are: R. L. 
Porter, of Mukwanago, Wisconsin, president; H. A. 
Porter, Chicago, vice-president; H. E. Anderson, secre- 


ae) 





Horace | \nderson, Secretary-Treasurer and General Manager. 


tary-treasurer and general manager; and W. T. Jenks, 
general superintendent and chief engineer. 

Mr. Anderson, whose portrait is presented here, is 
well known to telephone men.. He has been associated 
with the electrical business for eight years, four of which 
have been with the Western Telephone Manufacturing 
Company, becoming general manager-in 1907. He was 
elected secretary-treasurer in May, 1909. 

Mr. Jenks, superintendent of the new plant, has 
been engaged in active telephone work for thirteen 
years, in both the manufacturing and operating fields. 
He was with the engineering and installing departments 
of the Western Electric Company for several years, and 
was sales representative for the Western Telephone Man- 
ufacturing Company for some time. 

The company reports a good outlook for increased 
business, and is optimistic regarding the future of the 
indepedent telephone manufacturers. 


More About Johann and Johann 


Although H. A. Johann is now located at Obar, 
New Mexico, and O. R. Johann is in Minneapolis, as 
announced last month, they are still attending to business 
in Pekin, Illinois. The work in that vicinity is in charge 
of S. C. Bartholdt, and its progress is indicated by the 


following item which appeared in the Morton, IIl., News 
for July 30, 1909: 

Johann & Johann of Pekin, who had the contract for 
the cable work of the Farmers’ Mutual Telephone Company, 
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consisting of 400 feet, finished their work Monday of this 
week. The cable carries 150 pairs of wires and is one of the 
best pieces of telephone construction work in Tazewell county 
The leads northeast and northwest are taken underground 
for more than a block to escape trouble that may occur 
through induction from the interurban car line. This firm is 
also doing some repair work on the cables of the Union Inde- 
pendent Telephone Company this week. They guarantee all 
their work, and what has been done in this vicinity bears the 
stamp of first-class workmanship. 

H. A. calls Obar “the land of brilliant promise.” It 
is located in the center of northeastern New Mexico at 
an altitude of 4,100 feet, and is already full of people. 
The town is less than two years old, but already has its 
general stores, a hotel, restaurant, printing office and all 
the other indications of growing prosperity. 

Che new towns of the west and southwest grow fast 
and telephones are, of course, among the first require- 
ments; so Mr. Johann is preparing for much work. It 
is sate to say that we will hear more of both Obar and 
Johann and Johann. 


Remote Control by Electric Waves 

An interesting apparatus recently constructed by 
two engineers of Nuremberg, Germany, Messrs. Wirth 
and Beck, allows, through the medium of electric 
waves, any levers to be thrown forward or backward, 
upward or downward, steering wheels or cocks to be 
turned in.a right-hand or left-hand direction and elec- 
trical apparatus to be thrown in or out of circuit. In 
fact, it provides a means of controlling the most varied 
machines from a distance without there being any ma- 
terial connection between them and the operator. The 
idea of using. Hertzian waves is, of course, not new 

At demonstrations recently made of this apparatus 
before the Nuremberg Society of Natural History and 
other societies the experimental table contained a plant 
for receiving electric waves similar to those used for 
wireless telegraphy, connected to the radio-telegraphic 
controller and the accessory apparatus actuated by the 
latter. 

In another room was installed a radio-telegraphic 
sending apparatus susceptible of being tuned up to the 
receiver, and actuated by electromagnetic waves from 
the apparatus installed on the experimental table. No 
connecting wires were provided between the sending 
and receiving apparatus. 

Whenever a lever connected with the sending ap- 
paratus was adjusted to various positions the apparatus 
corresponding to these was actuated. A number of 
electric lamps were thus lighted in any order desired, 
or in groups, and a small steam engine was started, 
revérsed or stopped, while electric bells and motors 
were actuated, powder mines exploded and a revolver 
fired rapidly. 

While torpedoes can be employed so far only over 
small distances, it is claimed that it will now be fea- 
sible to provide them with a far greater driving power, 
thus directing them toward their goal with safety and 
from many miles distance. 

Land and sea mines have frequently been exploded 
by electricity transmitted by extensive cables between 
the operator and each of the mines. The same opera- 
tion can now be effected through electric waves, that 
is, by wireless means, provisions being made so that 
only the mine in question is exploded. This firing of 
mines through electric waves is likely to be adopted 
advantageously by several branches of industrial ac- 
tivity.—London Times Engineering Supplement. 
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Sunbeam Tungsten Lamps 

The Western Electric Company of New York and 
Chicago is distributing a bulletin illustrating and ex- 
ploiting the Sunbeam tungsten miniature lamp for use 
on voltages between 11% and 20. The lamps vary in 
efficiency from .9 watts per candlepower to 1.33 watts 
per candlepower, and are particularly desirable for use 
in automobiles, flash-lights, signs, dental, optical and sur- 
gical instruments, and in fact any place where battery or 
low voltage power circuit lamps are used. 

A copy of this bulletin, No. 8-A, may be obtained 
from the Western Electric Company’s nearest house. 

The company also announces that it is now in a 
position to furnish Sunbeam tungsten lamps in voltages 
between 200 and 250. These lamps are made in four 
sizes at present, namely, 45 watts, 70 watts, 112 watts 
and 180 watts. They are of the well-known Sunbeam 
quality and have given up to date equally as good sat 
isfaction as [Tungsten lamps of 110 volts range. Infor 
mation and price may be obtained at the Western Elec 


tric Companv’s nearest branch hous 


Railroads Extend Telephone Train Dispatching 
The Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fe Railway has re 
cently installed the telephone for train dispatching be 


tween Chicago and Newton, Kansas, a distance of 659 


miles. This equipment is but a small portion of what 
is being equipped, it being the intention of the railway 
company to extend this service over its entire systen 
At the present moment there are eighteen different di 
visions upon wl the trains are dispatched by telephone 
In this way 380 stations are reached in a total distance 
of 1,825 miles 
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The Cleveland, 
\kron & Columbus 
\\ ( . Railroad Company 


has recently installed 
a composite telephone circuit on its lines between Akron 
and Columbus, Ohio, a distance of 130 miles. The line 
is constructed of No. 9 copper, and has three inter 
mediate telegraph offices between the terminal telephones 
There are also three intermediate telephone stations con 


nected to the line. 
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In connection with this service the company has 
equipped its wrecking train with a portable composite 
telephone, which may be connected to the line at any 
point along the road, thus enabling them to obtain direct 
connection with headquarters at all times. In addition 
to this, an extra portable composite telephone is kept 
at the division headquarters to be used on inspection 
trips or in cases of emergency. 

The Western Electric Company’s No. 1312-A com- 
posite telephones are used in the stations, and its No. 
1313-A porta- 
ble set is used 
on the wreck 
ing train. 
These sets are 
shown in the 
11 ustrations 
It is reported 
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that first-class 
service is ob 
tained w ] 


this equipme 
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Brevities of 


PERSONAL 

Milo Gifford Kellogg died September 26 at his residence, 
5001 Woodlawn avenue, Chicago, aged 60 years. His health 
had not been good for some time, and he had spent several 
months at his summer home on 
Mackinac Island, returning to 
Chicago just prior to his death. 
Mr. Kellogg was born in Rod- 
man, Jefferson county, New 
York, April 14th, 1849. He 
was a graduate of the Univer- 
sity of Rochester at the age of 
twenty-one, and then moved to 
Chicago to engage with Elisha 
Gray and Enos M. Barton in 
the manufacture of electrical de- 
vices. He continued as super- 
intendent for Messrs. Gray and 
Barton until 1885, when he sev 
ered the connection to spend 
two years in European travel. 
This period was followed by 
much study of telephonic possi- 
bilities, and he became a very 
prolific inventor in this line, his patents numbering above 
one hundred and fifty. In 1897 he organized the Kellogg 
Switchboard and Supply Company, becoming its president, 
which position he retained to his death. During the five years 
that the ownership of the Kellogg company was in litigation 
he maintained an experimental shop of considerable magni- 
tude, in which were developed many new telephonic inven- 
tions. He resigned control of the company by a court de- 
cision rendered February 19, 1909. No man was better known 
in the telephone world than Milo G. Kellogg and his loss will 
be keenly felt by a multitude of friends, who, because of 
their admiration for him, will better appreciate the grief of 
the wife and two sons and a daughter whom he leaves behind. 





Arthur Bessey Smith, assistant professor in telephone en 
gineering at Purdue University, LaFayette, Indiana, has becom« 
f Chicago 


associated with the Automatic Electric Company « 
Mr. Smith is a graduate of the 
University of Nebraska, class of 
1901. He was engaged for four 
years in telephone work in Iowa, 
Nebraska and New York, filling 
various positions from trouble- 
man to manager. In September, 
1905, he was called to Purdue 
University to take charge of the 
telephone work. He developed 
strong course of instruction in 
te lephe ny, covering electrical 
theory, engineering and the busi- 
ness side of the art. Original 
research received a decided im- 
pulse under his teaching and a 
well equipped laboratory built up. 
Professor Smith fostered a close 
relation to his students. Mr. 
Smith has entered the sales and 
advertising department of the Automatic Electric Company as 
assistant to H. D. Critchfield. 

Volney DeLos Cousins has accepted the position of in- 
structor in telephone engineering at Purdue University, LaFay- 
ette, Indiana. Mr. Cousins has had a large and varied experi- 
ence, covering all phases of telephone work, both technical and 
executive, with Bell and independent companies. He is a gradu- 
ate of the telephone engineering course at Purdue. Mr. Cousins 
has shown a decided aptitude for research work, and is fertile 
in inventive ability. He combines with this the desirable quality 
of seeing what is worth while and putting his efforts along 
lines that make for tangible results. 

A. G. Erwin, Johnson City, Tenn., has been appointed com- 
mercial manager of the American Telephone and Telegraph 
Company, 503 Baird building, Kansas City, Mo., to succeed 
A. P. Thompson, who will take a position in the New York 
office of the company. 
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A. P. Fair, for many years manager of the Nebraska Tele- 
phone Company, Council Bluffs, lowa, has been advanced to a 
higher position with the company in Omaha, Neb. 

The many friends of S. T. Huebner, who has had charge 
of the Iowa Telephone Company’s exchange at Burlington, lowa, 
since 1892, will be pleased to learn of his well deserved promo- 
tion to the position of district manager of the company, with 
headquarters at Burlington. Mr. Huebner will be succeeded 
in the managership here by S. I. Rutledge, at present manager 
at Keokuk, Iowa. 

Harold K. Weld, formerly connected with the engineering 
department of the Chicago Telephone Company, resigned his 
position September ist to enter the sales department of the 
McRoy Clay Works. with offices in the Rookery, Chicago. 

Julius Bernstein, who has been: traveling representative for 
the Leeds & Northrup Company during the past several years, 
is now asscciated with Queen & Co., Inc., Philadelphia, in the 
sale of their electrical measuring instruments, including cable 
apparatus and portable testing sets. 

H. H. Evans, Aurora, Ill., has been elected president of the 
Interstate Telephone and Telegraph Company. 

Charles F. Shafer has been appointed manager of the Jewell 
County Telephone Company, Jewell, Kans., to succeed A. C. Ely, 
resigned. 

C. M. Mauseau, formerly general manager of the North- 
western Telephone Exchange Company, has resigned that posi- 
tion to connect himself with the Rio de Janiero Tramway, Light 
and Power Company, Brazil, South America, which has under 
construction a long distance telephone system in that country. 

B. Hayhurst has been appointed manager of the Home Tele- 
phone Company, Oregon City, Ore 

C. B. Luck, until recently manager of the Fort Worth Tele- 
phone Company, Fort Worth, Texas, is now with the Mississippi 
Home Telephone Company, Jackson, Miss., in the capacity of 
superintendent of construction. 

E. E. Michael, Mankato, Minn., is now manager of the 
Independent Telephone Company, Tecumseh, Neb 

C. D. Swisher, formerly superintendent of equipment of the 
Home Telephone Company, Detroit, Mich. is now connected 
with the American Automatic Company, Urbana, Ohio 

O. A. Cole, who has been connected with the Bureau 
County Independent Telephone Company in different capacities 
since it first began operations, has resigned his position to take 
up other work. 

Preston Hatcher has been appt inted manager f the Home 
Telephone Company, Jonesboro, Ark. 

R. P. Black, manager of the Home Telephone Company, 
Hattiesburg, has been appointed district manager of the com- 
pany. He will be succeeded as manager by J. S. Clark 

Bernard C. Groh, general plant inspector of the Central 
District and Printing Telegraph Company, Pittsburg, was recently 
in Chicago calling on his many friends. 

CONVENTIONS 

The Texas Independent Telephone Association will hold 
its annual convention in Dallas, Texas, October 28. 

The annual convention of the International Independent 
Telephone Association will be held in Chicago, December 7, 
8 and 9, 1909 

NEW COMPANIES. 

Stone CuurcH, Inp.—The Northwestern Telephone Com- 
pany has been incorporated with the following officers Presi- 
dent, H. R soescher; secretary, Louis Lammers; treasurer, 
Victor Grattendich 

RENSSELAER, INp.—Articles of incorporation have been filed 
for the Home Telephone Company of Jasper, Newton, Pulaski 
and White counties; capital stock $50,000. The incorporators 
are Frank Welsh, F. E. Babcock, Harvey Davison, Robert J. 
Yeoman and W. H. Worthey. 

INDIANAPOLIS, IND.—The Toll Clearing Company has been 
incorporated with a capital stock of $10,000 and the directors 
are as follows: W. J. Uhl, Logansport; Theodore Thorward, 
South Bend; John W. Coffey and Charles S. Norton, Indian- 
apolis; J. A. Browne, Winchester; Samuel Tomlinson, Plymouth ; 
George W. Beers, Fort Wayne; James S. Brailey, Jr., Toledo, 
Ohio; Washington W. Harbaugh, Sullivan; Nelson G. Hunter, 
Wabash; William M. Bailey. 
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DECKER, IN the White River Valley Telephone Company 
has been incorporat with a pital stock of $10,000 by James 
F. Breithaupt, NI Rich R 

AUGUSI MALIN} The Gulf States Telephone Corporation 
has been incorporated with a capital stock of $3,000,00( Che 
incorporators are Joseph Williamson, Ernest L. McLean, R. S 
Buzzell, M. M. Spinney and M. F. S ll of Augus 

Bap A» Micu.—1 Cor lated Telephone Company 
has } , ‘Tt ' ’ | wi $1] | f $25 wv) cr the 
purpose king r e Mart 1 

LE i i { [ € y 
incor} t v1 [ f $5,000,000 to take over t 
busin¢ tl me | e ( ) 

Inter Long Distance Tele Compar I g t 
electing llowing officers Pre t, W k 

7 dy ‘ 

Robinsor retary, F. C. Bahr; treasurer, M. F. Bayar 

FERNVILI MicH \ telephone mpany | I ganizeé 
with the following officer President, J. T. Master; vice 
president, R ( per; secretary, Cl rles Hut rene 
urer, Charles Gothan 

Boon, MICH The Wolverine Telephone Company wa 
recently organized with officers as follows President, N. A 
T row r lo« . : ent. ] : ” lier retary \\ ] 

Nitt; treasurer, Peter Hedberg: directors, William Marshall 
Charles Hector and Edward Dahl t 

DaLTton, MICH The Dalton Telephone Company has beer 
incorporated with a capital stock of $5,000. The directors of the 
company are E. F. Plunkett and C. C. Plant 

New York Mits, MINN Articles of incorporation have 
been filed for the New York Mills Telephone Company; capital 


4 


stock $2,100. The officers of the company are President, J 

P. Aarni; vi president, Hent \nderson. Ottertai treasurer 
M. H. Korkola; secretary, John Carlund 

FAIRMONT, Mrnn.—The Star Lake Telephone Company has 
le 


oad 


been incorporated by H. Rosenwinkle, T. Seaman, H. Kraus 
Fred Senne, H. Dreegmollet, Fred Dreegmollet and Ernest J 
Kanning 

Ricuton, Miss.—The Richton Telephone Company has been 
incorporated with a capital stock of $10,000 by C. H. Stevens 


Willis W. Alley and others 

Conway, Mo.—Articles of incorporation have been filed f 
the Conway Farmers’ Telephone Company; capital stock $2,501 

Osweco CENTER, N. Y Articles of incorporation have been 
filed for the Oswego Center Telephone Company; capital stock 
$1,000 The directors of the company are Arthur H. Todd 
Peter O'Neill, James Calkins, Miles G Shelhamer. Frank 
Cooper, William Fenski and H. H. Phillips 

Municyu, N. D.—Articles of incorporation have been filed 
for the Rosehill Farmers’ Telephone Company with a capital 
stock of $5,000 and the directors are as follows: John M. Enns 
Isaac P. Toews and D. H. Unran 

ASHLEY, N. D.—The Farmers’ Union Telephone Compan 
has been incorporated with a capital stock of $15,000 by J 
Metdinger, Gottleib Sandeau and Philip Woehl 

Taytor, N. D—The People’s Telephone Company has bee! 
incorporated by S. L. Price, E. Paulson, Knife River; A. J 
Hennings, Emerson, and others; capital stock $10,000 

Doucias, N. D.—A local telephone company has been organ 
ized and the following officers elected President, G. W 
Kuneau; secretary, C. H. Crockard; treasurer, S. E. Burgeson 

New Comerstown, Ou1to.—The Newcomerstown and Post 
boy Telephone Company has been incorporated by J. W. George 
and others; capital stock $500 

Aswer, Oxria.—The St. Louis Rural Telephone Company 
has been organized by C. Boartman, W. S. Carson, J. W 
Anthony, J. G. Threadgill, C. W. Williams, D. H. Smith, Joe 
Engle, W. A. Garrett, J. W. Green; capital stock $3,500 

FEATHERTON, OxKxta.—The Featherton Telephone Company 
has been incorporated by M. J. Daniel, R. N. Daniel and Wm 
A. Daniel 


~~ 





DACOMA (OKLA The Citizens’ Telephe ne Ce mpany has 
been incorporated with a capital stock of $1,000 he directors 
are as fojlows Frank B. Boorn, A. W. Lewis and W. C 


Hendricks 


Atva, Oxia.—Articles of incorporation have been filed for 
the Valley Telephone Company; capital stock $3,000. The it 
corporators are W. D. Anderson, C. J. Fink and Z. B. Anderson 


Woopsurn, Ore.—The United Telephone Company has been 
incorporated by W. H. Waterbury, Blaine McCord and Wm 
Wishles; capital stock $20,000 

INTERCOURSE, Pa.—Articles of incorporation have been filed 
for the Intercourse Telephone Company with a capital stock of 
$10,000 
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Oxsow, SaskK., CAN.—The Oxbow Farmers’ Rural Telephone 
Company was recently incorporated. 





FINANCIAL ITEMS. 

PRAIRIE GROVE, ARK.—The capital stock of the Prairie Grove 
Telephone Company has been increased from $6,000 to $12,000. 

San Francisco, Cat.—The Sunset Telephone and Telegraph 
Company has filed notice with the county clerk that the indebted- 
ness of the incorporation has been increased from $3,000,000 to 
$15,000,000. The purpose of the increased indebtedness is to 
secure funds for improvement and expansion. 

GrANp Rapips, Micu.—The stockholders of the Citizens’ 
Telephone Company have authorized an increase in capital stock 
from $3,500,000 to $5,000,000 to provide for expansion. 

GLENDIVE, Mont.—The Montana Eastern Telephone Com- 
pany has filed a certificate increasing its capital stock from 
$15,000 to $60,000. 

Co_tumBiA, Nes.—The Platte Independent Telephone Com- 
pany will increase its capital stock from $40,000 to $100,000. 

PLATTSMOUTH, NEB.—The Plattsmouth Telephone Company 
has been granted permission to issue $45,000 in new stock. 

FLusHINnG, Onto.—The Flushing Telephone Company re- 
cently increased its capital stock to the amount of $25,000. 

MurRRAYSVILLE, Pa.—The capital stock of the Murraysville 
Telephone Company has been increased from $5,000 to $10,000. 

BatessurG, S. C.—The Delmar Telephone Company will 
increase its capital stock from $800 to $3,000. 

CANADIAN, TExAs.—The Canadian Long Distance Telephone 
Company has increased its capital stock from $10,000 to $20,000. 

La Crosse, Wis:—The La Crosse Telephone Company has 
filed amended articles of incorporation increasing its capital 
stock from $100,000 to $200,000 for the purpose of making 
extensions and improvements. 

LaRSEN, Wis.—The Larsen Telephone Company has in 
creased its capital stock from $5,000 to $10,000. 

FRANCHISES ASKED AND GRANTED. 

Daytona, Fta.—The East Florida Telephone Company has 
been granted a franchise in this place. 

PortsMouTH, Ilowa.—The Farmers’ Mutual Telephone Com- 
pany has been granted permission to construct and operate a 
telephone system in Harlan. 

SoutH BeEnp, Inp.—The County Commissioners have granted 
the Citizens’ Mutual Telephone Company of St. Joseph and 
Marshall counties a franchise to construct and operate lines in 
four townships of the former county. 

HinpMAN. Ky.—The Knott County Telephone Company has 
been granted a franchise to operate in Knott county. 

Merip1An, Miss.—F. E. Gresham of this city has been 
granted a twenty-five year franchise to construct and operate a 
telephone system in Franklin, La. 

WATHENA, Kans.—The Northeast Telephong Company has 
applied for a franchise to install a telephone system in Wathena. 

Dickinson, N. D.—M. C. McCaffey has been granted a 
twenty-year franchise for the construction of long distance tele- 
phone lines. 

New WASHINGTON, OHIo.—The local telephone company 
has been granted a new franchise by the city council. 

ALPINE, TExAS.—A new telephone company, of which A 
M. Turney, John A. Hardy and N. Irving are the chief pro- 
moters, has been granted a franchise to operate a system here. 

CENTRALIA, WAsSH.—J. Y. Coffman has been granted a fran- 
chise to operate telephone lines in this county. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


MorriLt_ton, ArK.—The Home Telephone Company has been 
purchased by J. A. Frisby, manager of the Conway Telephone 
Company, of Conway. 

San Jose, Cat.—The Pacific Telephone and Telegraph Com- 
pany will erect a new exchange building in this city. 

GREELEY, CoLo.—The Colorado Telephone Company has pur- 
chased a site and will erect an exchange building at a cost of 
$25,000, and will install a switchboard with an ultimate capacity 
of 75,000. 

SaLiwa, CoLro.—The Colorado Telephone Company contem- 
plates the expenditure of $25,000 in improving its system in 
this city. 

Neoco, I1rr.—Dr. S. E. 
Neogo Telephone Company. 

Lovincton, Itt.—The Merchants’ and Farmers’ Telephone 
Company, recently organized, has purchased C. A. Gregory’s 


Bigler of Sigel has purchased the 
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interest in the Gregory Telephone Company and will improve 
the service. 

WatTERLOOo, Jowa.—The Iowa Telephone Company contem- 
plates an expenditure of $100,000 in improving the local plant. 

SHEFFIELD, Iowa.—A deal has been consummated whereby 
the People’s Mutual Telephone Company, owned by E. N. Egge, 
C. F. Johnston, Geo. Withoff and C. M. Felland, has been pur- 
chased by Daniel Murphy of Greene, lowa, and G. A. Leonard 
of Waterloo. 

Perry, KAns.—A. R. Frost has purchased the Roberts Tele- 
phone Company. 

LEAVENSWORTH, Kans.—The State Penitentiary will be 
equipped with a private telephone exchange. 

Howarp, Kans.—The O. B. Walker Telephone System has 
been purchased by J. A. Middlekauff of Douglass. 

Stockton, Kans.—Snyder Barber of Alton has purchased 
the Stockton telephone system. 

St. Louis, Micu.—The Union Telephone Company con- 
templates the expenditure of about $20,000 in improvements and 
extensions. 

Marine, Mrinn.—The Maine and West Maine Telephone 
companies have been consolidated. 

TarkKIo, Mo.—The Northwest Missouri Telephone Company, 
recently purchased by the Home Telephone Company of St. 
Joseph, will hereafter be known as the Tarkio Home Telephone 
Company. 

Cuinton, N. Y.—The Clinton Home Telephone Company 
has been purchased by the Utica Home Telephone Company 

Ivory, N. Y.—The Home Telephone Company of Frews- 
burg has purchased the Ivory Telephone Company. 

WaTERVLIET, N. Y.—The Watervliet Home Telephone Com- 
pany has been merged with the Commercial Union Telephone 
Company of Troy. 

3ucyrus, OnIo.—At a recent meeting of the stockholders 
of the Bucyrus Telephone Company it was unanimously decided 
to install an automatic telephone system, work to begin about 
the first of the year. 

Jackson, Micu.—The Cumberland Telephone and Telegraph 
Company is making arrangements to construct a long distance 
line from Jackson to New Orleans. 


JoHNstown, Pa.—The Johnstown Telephone Company is 
making arrangements to increase its switchboard capacity to 
3,000 lines. 

SaLupa, S. C.—The Saluda Telephone Company, including 
the franchise in this place, has been purchased by A. J. Day, 
of Trenton, who will install an exchange and construct rural 
lines. 

ABERDEEN, S. D.—At the annual meeting of the Dakota 
Central Telephone Company its officers were authorized to ex- 
pend $300,000 the coming year in improving and enlarging the 


system. The stockholders subscribed for an issue of $20,000 
in new stock. 

Keokuk, Iowa.—Within the next few weeks improvements, 
amounting in the neighborhood of $10,000, ar: be made by 
the Mississippi Valley Telephone Company 

MEMPHIS, TENN.—The Cumberland Telephone and Tele- 
graph Company contemplates the expenditure of more than 


$100,000 in Memphis territory before the end of the year. 
Sumter, S. C—The Sumter Telephone Company will install 
a common battery in its exchange at an estimated cost of 
25,000. 
MiILWAvuKEE, Wis.—The Wisconsin Telephone Company will 


construct a new toll line, between Milwaukee and Madison, at 


a cost of over $100,000. 

Wausau, Wis.—The Wausau Telephone C 
erect a central office building to cost $25,000 

ORANGE, TExas.—The Orange Telephone Company has been 
reorganized. H. M. Shingle is manager of the company. 

Prosser, WasH.—The Benton Independent Telephone Com- 
pany has purchased the plant of the Prosser Telephone Com- 
pany and has combined the two. 

PARKERSBURG, W. Va.—The consolidation of the long dis- 
tance branch of the business of the Independent Telephone inter- 
ests in West Virginia, eastern Ohio and western Pennsylvaia 
was recently completed in this city under the name of the Na- 
tional Telephone Corporation of New York. It was brougnt 
about by the West Virginia Telephone Company of this city 
transferring half its holdings for stock in the new corporation. 
S. W. Harper is secretary and treasurer of the tompany. 

HARLAN, Ky.—The Harlan Telephone Company will ex- 
tend its lines throughout the county. 

WHITEHALL, Micu.—The Lake Shore Telephone Company 
has been reorganized under the name of the United Home Tele- 
phone Company. 
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